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An independent national journal of transportation; a working tool for traffic men 
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VOLUME LVIII 


Our Platform 


A revised system of transportation regulation based 
on modern competitive conditions, instead of patchwork 
amendment of the old law to make it apply to new trans- 
port agencies; less, instead of more, government control. 

Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and unbiased 
investigation as to whether commercial motor vehicles are 
paying their fair share of the cost of highways used by 
them in their business, and a uniform application of the 
principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for the 
use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies of 
transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the same 
body or coordinated bodies. 

Realization by railroads that they must do something 
by way of operating economies to help themselves in their 
depressed condition, and cooperation by shippers in such 
economies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for shippers, 
but a rate level high enough to give the transport agencies 
the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 








SELLING RAIL SERVICE 


HERE are two principal jobs, from the sales point 

of view, that the railroads must do in rehabilitating 
themselves financially. One is to sell passenger service 
in competition with their chief rival—the private auto- 
mobile—and the other is to sell freight service against 
their main freight competitor—the motor truck. 

The first is a big one, to be sure, but it can be done. 
It consists mainly in informing the public as to the 
comparative comfort, cheapness, safety, and speed of 
train travel—comparative as between the present and 
only a year or two ago. Many who travel much never 
think of using the railroad; many young persons who 
go frequently from place to place have never been on 
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a train; this is largely because they or their parents 
do not know the wonders that are being and have been 
performed lately in train service. There is no longer 
the great disparity in cost as between the automobile 
and the train; train travel is no longer uncomfortable 
—on the contrary, the most comfortable place imagi- 
nable on a hot day is on a train; speed is being increased, 
and there is no question but that safety is more assured 
on a train than on the road by automobile. About the 
only argument left in favor of long distance automobile 
travel is that one has his automobile for use at the end 
of the journey—if he is going some place where he 
can use it—but the railroads are meeting even this 
argument, to some extent, and can meet it to even 
greater extent, perhaps. 

Of course, the success of such a program depends 
on the adoption by the railroads generally of the im- 
provements that conduce to comfort and speed by train 
so that they can be truthfully talked about. Many of 
them have done it but even some of these have done it 
only on certain trains. Some railroads have not done 
it at all, or have done it only in small degree. They 
must all do it or the program would fail, to great ex- 
tent; there can be nothing more discouraging to one 
bragging about the benefits of rail travel than to have 
the one to whom he is talking reply by telling him 
about some miserable experience he has had on a train 
—tmiserable, that is, by comparison. 

The second job also can be done, though it involves 
a somewhat more complicated and, perhaps, longer 
process. The great need here is for simplification of 
freight traffic methods, both within the law, as at pres- 
ent written, and in reform of that law. So far as the 
law now restricts them as to elasticity of measures to 
meet truck competition, the railroads should analyze 
the situation and then endeavor to have it improved. 
They are beginning to see what should be done and to 
talk about it, but they have been asleep until very 
recently and most of them are still asleep in this re- 
spect. There are many opportunities even within the 
law for measures that will meet competition, but most 
railroads still prefer the old order—which has passed 
and cannot be recalled—and talk sagely about “pre- 
serving the rate structure” and similar nonsense when 
anyone of them advances a new idea that might mean 
business. So we say that their first need in this respect 
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is to see the need for changed methods, then to effect 
them, as far as possible, within the law, and next to 
strive for reform of the law so that they may proceed 
even further. The greatest need in transportation reg- 
ulatory law today is for its simplification. 

We would not leave this subject without saying 
also that railroad sales methods should be improved. 
The railroad business is the only one of any importance 
that we know of in which solicitors are not trained 
men—not just men who have arrived at their positions 
by virtue of succession or chance and who are allowed 
to get business as best they may, by hard work and 
force of personality. A few railroads have made the 
first steps in this direction. Salesmanship is a busi- 
ness, whatever one sells. Personality and industry are, 
of course, important, but the more a solicitor knows 
about his business and the better trained he is in selling 
methods, the more successful he will be. Nothing is 
more foolish and unbusinesslike than to make a solici- 
tor of a man and then trust to chance and his own 
possible individual ability. 

The railroads have almost let the situation get 
away from them. They could have done their job bet- 
ter and more easily if they had realized it earlier, but 
there is still time if they will all realize it now and work 
at it intelligently. 


AN ECONOMIST LOOKS AT TRANSPORTATION 


HE surest way to test sound thinking in any author 

is to consider his opinion of some matter about 
which the reader has special knowledge. All too fre- 
quently we find that the man whose opinions we have 
held high falls decidedly in our respect when he touches 
on a subject with which we are familiar. The natural 
reaction is something like this: 

“We used to admire this man as a man of wisdom, 
deep thinking, and sound judgment; but, if his knowl- 
edge on other matters is as fragmentary and mistaken 
as it is on this subject, which I have studied and about 
which I know something, and his thinking as unsound, 
it is only reasonable to suppose that the same thing 
holds true about a lot of things about which I do not 
pretend to know anything.” 

The consideration is valid whether the man be an 
author, a statesman, a business man, or an economist. 
It may be because we are principally interested in trans- 
portation, but it seems to us that more of these pseudo- 
authorities come a cropper when they start to talk or 
write about transportation than in any other field. 

These thoughts are engendered by reading a little 
book, “The Restoration of Property,” by Hilaire Belloc. 
We confess a certain weakness for his writings gen- 
erally. He turns out readable history, poetry of more 
than ordinary excellence, and some really good fiction. 
Hitherto, we have also thought that he also wrote 
sanely on economics. After reading “The Restoration 
of Property,” however, we shall confine our reading 
of him to literature in the other three classifications. 
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What Mr. Belloc thinks about transportation might 
be unimportant were it not for the fact that several 
of his books on economics—“The Servile State” and 
“Economics for Helen,” for instance—have had wide 
popularity among lay readers. It is, therefore, of some 
importance when he utters strange, twisted views on 
transportation. 

Mr. Belloc is an Englishman and a member of an 
influential group of economic thinkers in that country 
who have dubbed themselves “distributists.” Their 
counterparts in this country are those who are in favor 
of the decentralization of industry. Academically, there 
is much to be said in favor of their views. When it is 
pointed out that the skilled shoemaker at his last is a 
better force for human contentment and good citizen- 
ship than the worker in a vast shoe factory, or that 
the proprietor of the corner grocery is a sounder civiliz- 
ing influence than the chain-store clerk, one is inclined 
to agree, just as one is inclined to agree with the gen- 
eral thesis that overcentralization of industry had more 
than a little to do with our recent economic catastrophe. 
But when the argument seeks to become general from 
such specific examples, the dialectician is likely to go 
sadly wrong. The train of logic jumps the track with a 
startling crash, for instance, when the corner grocery is 
lumped with transportation in the consideration of cen- 
tralization and decentralization. 


With Mr. Belloc’s proposal that taxes on grocery 
stores be increased progressively as the number of 
stores owned by the same man or corporation increases, 
until it would be impossible to operate profitably more 
than twelve, we do not agree. We see in such a pro- 
posal the increase in the cost of the ordinary man’s 
grocery bill as the first result. However, we are willing 
to admit that there are enough arguments for the pro- 
posal to keep us from dubbing its adherents sheer idiots. 
We cannot be so kind, however, when we consider those 
who agree with Mr. Belloc when he says this about 
transportation: 

The railway worked in favor of those who desired to cen- 
tralize efforts for their own advantage; it added a new support 
for an already founded capitalist system. But the internal com- 
bustion engine works the other way. It transports men and 
things in decentralized fashion, and it is at the command of 
the small man. The motor-bus in the country was decentraliz- 
ing the control of passenger traffic and the truck that of small 
freight traffic when capitalist monopoly got to work and began 
to eat up the lesser units which were further persecuted by 
restrictive laws. Had the cumulative tax been clapped on to 
the ownership of more than a few vehicles licensed for country 
transport, a tax becoming high at half a dozen vehicles and 
prohibitive at a dozen, we should have continued the small 
property in transport that was growing up. 

We are not sure that it is worth while to point out 
how foolish that kind of reasoning is—that we ought to 
point out that the holding down of ownership of com- 
mon and contract motor vehicle ownership to less than 
a dozen would defeat the very decentralization Mr. Bel- 
loc is talking about, because it would keep the overhead 
on that type of transportation so high that it never 
would be able to compete with the railroads, which are 


(Continued on page 560) 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





This week the Grand Army of the 
Republic held in Washington perhaps 
the last reunion it will hold this side 
of the Styx. Even if another reunion, 
the seventy-first, is held, the chances 
are that no attempt will be made, as 
it was this time, to have the veterans march. 


Because of the end, or near end, if it is not the last, much 
sincerity was shown in the newspaper accounts about the 
event. In other years there was not so much real ground for 
pathos and sincerity. 


Saying that President Johnson and federal generals re- 
viewed the victorious armies of the federal government seventy- 
one years ago last May does not convey the idea of the time 
elapsed so well as to say that a ninety-six year old veteran 
was alive when, in the presidential campaign of 1840, the 
slogan, “As Maine goes, so goes the Union,” was invented, or 
that that veteran is old enough to remember when the soldiers 
came marching home from their victories in Mexico. Such 
a veteran—there were several of ninety-five and ninety-six in 
Washington—is old enough to remember the charge of the 
Light Brigade. To such the last restoration of the Bonaparte 
family in France and the near civil war dispute as to whether 
Tilden or Hayes was elected are or might be events of seem- 
ingly but a few years ago. The tragedies of the assassination 
of three presidents of the United States came in their time. 
Invention of the electric light, the telephone and the flying 
machine was but yesterday. To them the radio is but a gadget 
of today. And the telegraph came after they began wearing 
trousers. 


The sky blue overcoats of their army days,’ which they 
wore in the fields many years after they came home, are re- 
membered by some men not yet fifty years old and that fact 
together with their probably last reunion this week brings 
them into the field of vision of today. 


The Thin Blue Line 
Probably Marches 
for the Last Time 





In the weeks of testimony in 
No. 24049, A. Johnston, etc., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al., in which the organ- 
ized firemen are presenting facts 
supposed to show that safety de- 
mands that the Commission require 
the railroads to install automatic stokers so they may devote 
their whole time to observing signals, the engine feeders have 
added to the stock of knowledge of technical terminology of 
listeners. The testimony has been taken by Director Bartel 
of the Commission’s Bureau of Service, and Examiner King. 


“Spike ’er,” one fireman said he would yell to the engineer 
if he saw that a grade crossing was blocked. So far as known 
no dictionary of the English language says that “spike,” when 
spoken by a fireman to an engineer in an imperative manner, 
is an urgent plea, if not a command, to the man on the right 
side of the engine cab to make an emergency application of 
one to prevent loss of life or wrecking of the train or 

oth. 


Out in the anteroom, other firemen intimated that that 
fireman did not really know the best of English for such a 
situation. 

“Dynamite ‘er,” one man said was the proper language. 
But even that command did not commend itself to all those 
sitting about. 

“Big hole,” said another, was better. 


One of the opinions that seemed to be held generally, 
though it was not on the point of the proper English to use 
when it was found that something was on the crossing, was 
that “spiking” or “dynamiting” of the engine of a high speed 
train could be of no help to any man stalled on a crossing if 
the engine was within a thousand feet of the crossing, if the 
stalled one was unable to get off the crossing by his own power. 
In other words, that it probably would not be possible to stop 
an engine traveling at a high rate of speed in time to prevent 
an accident. 

In one instance a fireman expressed the belief that he 


And the Firemen Have 
Been Teaching Folks 
About English 
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could not reach the conclusion that an accident was bound to 
happen until about the time the splinters began flying. 

An opinion that seemed to be held by practically all of 
those taking part in the anteroom talk was that the drivers 
of automobiles who sped for the crossing after the engine 
whistle had been sounded bet their lives on the proposition 
that their machines could not fail while on the crossing and 
that, therefore, they need not stop when the whistle blast 
came through the air, because the engine seemed so far away. 
The opinion was that the whistle blast was definite notice that 
he who undertook to get across before the engine arrived did 
so at the definite risk that, if anything failed, his life would 
pay the forfeit. 

Comment in this column 

(see Traffic World September 

12, p. 469) about the fears ex- 

pressed for the future of the 

lowly cotton picker on account 

the appearance of the me- 
chanical picker, have brought exploding cotton bolls from the 
right of the writer, from the left of the writer, and from in 
front of him, in the form of letters pointing out that he did 
not know anything, so to speak, about a bale of cotton, in a 
commercial sense, and the creation thereof. The letters proved 
that he did not. He made his calculations on the assumption 
that, when the colored brother or sister had picked 500 pounds 
of cotton, 500 pounds being the weight of a bale, according 
to the testimony in cases before the Commission, the son or 
daughter of Africa had picked a bale of cotton. 

But that is not the fact. The 500 pound bale spoken of 
in the comment, is equal to only one-third or a little more of 
a bale, in the eyes of dealers in cotton. In other words, it 
takes from 1,200 to 1,500 pounds of cotton containing the 
seed to make a commercial bale of lint cotton. The son or 
daughter of Africa, hereinbefore mentioned, is paid so many 
cents a hundred pounds of cotton containing the seed. Then, 
after the seed has been removed from the fluffy white thing 
picked by the field hand, a lint bale is made up of the fiber 
to weigh 500 pounds. And on that basis, it is calculated that 
the picker gets from $10 to $15 for picking a bale of cotton.' 
He handles seed and fiber weighing from 1,200 to 1,500 pounds, 
in the production of a lint bale, weighing 500 pounds. 

One correspondent said he did not know of any case where 
a picker could be hired for less than 75 cents a hundred pounds, 
with the average running at least 90 cents. Even at 65 cents a 
hundred, declared to have been paid to pickers near North 
West, Va., he pointed out that the cost for a bale ready for 
market, for the picking alone, would be $9.75 a bale. 


Cotton Bolls to the 
Right, Cotton Bolls to the 
Left, and Other Places 





In several cases before the Com- 
mission, attorneys for motor interests 
have made the point that the rates 
proposed by railroads were not for 
competition but for elimination. 

While competition in business may 
not be the same as in sport, especially in a prize fight, sport 
competition, except in cases of draws or ties, means elimination. 
Generally when a railroad rate is cut, the object of the rail 
carrier is the elimination of the motor vehicle from a con- 
siderable part if noteall of the business. Regaining of tonnage 
from the truck is the object of a cut in rail rates. If the rail 
carrier obtains more than it lost, its traffic officers are not 
obligated, it is believed, to shed tears over that fact. In sport, 
except in cases of a draw or tie, one of the contestants is 
eliminated, for the time being, at least. He may come back. 
The winner is interested only in the particular bout or game. 
But if the loser puts on a comeback move, the winner of the 
prior bout or game hopes for another elimination. 


Railroads in their competition, one with the other, often 
have suffered elimination from a particular sort of traffic. 
Sometimes the eliminated one has come back. The same may 
come to be the fact, it may be suggested, in the scrapping 
between a railroad and a trucker. 

Ultimately, it is believed, the Commission will come to the 
conclusion that it will not use its power to make minimum 
rates until it is convinced that a rate proposed definitely is 
below the cost of rendering the service, so definitely that it 
will not have to argue with anybody as to whether the mini- 
mum rate order was justified or not. 

One thing, it is believed, the Commission will have to 
forget is the symmetrical rate adjustment it may have pre- 
scribed in a particular territory or in respect of a particular 
commodity. Symmetry of rates, it may be suggested, has 
suffered greatly since the competition between the railroad 
train and the motor has become something worth talking about. 


Ultimate Effect of 
Competition Is Gen- 
erally Elimination 
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For several years it seemed to be a question whether the rail- 
road had enough ginger left in its organization to fight against 
the Commission’s yearning for symmetrical rates. Now, how- 
ever, there seems no reason to ask that question. The motor, 
in most instances, appears to be able to take care of itself. 
Motor organizations have filed complaints against particular 
motor carriers or organizations of them alleging that the rates 
complained about were out of line with the rates of other car- 
riers by motor vehicle. The Commission, it is taken for 
granted, will have to make decisions on that point, first, as 
to whether the law contemplates that every motor carrier 
shall have rates the same as other motor carriers, and second, 
whether the rates made by the accused carrier are so low 
as to be below the reasonableness contemplated by the law 
and to come within the category of rates that will destroy not 
only the maker but tend also to destroy its neighbors. 





This city, named after the father 
of the country, has gone metropolitan 
and rustic at the same time, strange 
as that may seem. The Baltimore 
and Ohio has given it its first subur- 
ban station at which passengers for 
far places may board or leave its through trains. Other cities 
have had such stations. Washington, however, has had, for 
years, to go to a single station. 

The Baltimore and Ohio’s suburban station for travelers 
on fast through trains, at Silver Spring, Md., has aroused in 
a good many Washingtonians the desire to “go down to the 
depot to see No. 9 go through.” For instance, a few days ago, 
about forty automobiles gathered around that station to watch 
the Capitol Limited stop for its boarding by a Washington 
newspaper correspondent, off to the political wars with Gov- 
ernor Landon. The village throng also waited for the Detroit- 
bound train, which was flagged down for the benefit of eight 
or ten passengers on their way toward Detroit. The villagers 
seeing the trains go through, or stopped for passengers, thus 
far outnumber the passengers about ten to one, if not more 
numerously.—A. E. H. 


AN ECONOMIST LOOKS AT TRANSPORTATION 

(Continued from page 558) 
the large centralized industries he dislikes so cordially. 
Perhaps it is sufficient to say that, obviously, Mr. Bel- 
loc knows nothing about transportation and the vital 
part it plays in civilization and how important adequate, 
cheap, dependable transportation would be even in the 
kind of civilization he envisions. We hold no brief for 
the large truck operator; if the small operator can do 
business so as to furnish competition in price and serv- 
ice with the larger operator and the railroads and still 
make a profit, that is all right. What we do say is that, 
in any industrial scheme, transportation must play the 
leading part—and transportation cannot be expected to 
continue in anything like adequate measure if it is to 
be held down by law to units the profitable operation 
of which would result in costs so high that civilization 
would have to relearn to exist without all of its present 
luxuries and a good many of the things we now call 
necessities. 


Nation’s Capital Puts 
on Metropolitan 
and Village Airs 
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REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended September 19 
totaled 789,510 cars—89,651, or 12.8 per cent, above the pre- 
ceding week, which included the Labor Day holiday; 82,690, 
or 11.7 per cent, above the corresponding week last year, and 
145,012, or 22.5 per cent, above the corresponding week of 1934. 
Miscellaneous loading totaled 325,748; merchandise, 170,423; 
coal, 136,986; grain and products, 33,075; live stock, 18,738; 
forest products, 35,452; ore, 59,232; coke, 9,856. 


Railroads the week ended September 12 loaded 699,859 
cars of revenue freight (see Traffic World, September 19), 
according to the Association of American Railroads. All dis- 
tricts reported increases, compared with the corresponding 
week in 1935, except the Eastern, Pocahontas, Northwestern 
and Central Western, which showed decreases, and all except 
Central Western and Southwestern showed increases com- 
pared with the corresponding week of 1934. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1936 compared with the 
two previous years follow: 


1936 1935 1934 

a 2,353,111 2,169,146 2,183,081 
S weeks in Vebruary .........esse0. 3,135,118 2,927,453 2,920,192 
DDG GN nod scp acavdcniduses 2,418,985 2,408,319 2,461,895 
NS IR I nk cccWaa sen desisines 2,544,843 2,302,101 2,340,460 
ee eS er arr arene 3,351,801 2,887,975 3,026,021 
eg I ee ee 2,787,012 2,465,735 2,504,974 
eS ree ee 2,825,547 2,224,872 2,351,015 
eee ’.... 3,701,056 3,098,001 3,072,864 
a ere ee ee 764,680 591,941 563,883 
Week of September 12 ............. 699,859 699,786 647,485 

DE S cxkvaln digks spake adored earn 24,582,012 21,775,329 22,071,870 


Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Sep- 
tember 12 and for the corresponding period last year was 
reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,218 and 6,313; live 
stock, 1,239 and 1,369; coal, 23,477 and 28,359; coke, 1,983 and 1,407; 
forest products, 1,315 and 1,734; ore, 5,071 and 3,224; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 36,903 and 42,939; miscellaneous, 59,920 and 57,411; total, 
1936, 135,126; 1935, 142,756; 1934, 134,918. 


Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,895 and 3,245; live 
stock, 1,031 and 1,224; coal, 28,461 and 31,519; coke, 4,325 and 2,548: 
forest products, 1,358 and 1,152; ore, 10,413 and 5,396; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 26,524 and 31,421; miscellaneous, 65,436 and 53,787: total. 
1936, 140,543; 1935, 130,292; 1934, 115,260. 


Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 213 and 286; live 
stock, 261 and 337; coal, 37,425 and 39,228; coke, 505 and 619; forest 
products, 747 and 662; ore, 202 and 243; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,372 
and 5,461; miscellaneous, 7,005 and 6,660; total, 1936, 51,730; 1935, 
53,496; 1934, 44,147. 


Southern district: Grain and grain products, 1,659 and 2,373; 
live stock, 937 and 1,307; coal, 16,263 and 18,241; coke, 422 and 296; 
forest products, 9,672 and 7,637; ore, 656 and 421; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 27,666 and 27,906; miscellaneous, 42,925 and 39,781; total, 1936, 
100,200; 1935, 97,962; 1934, 87,321. 


Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,601 and 16,440; 
live stock, 5,846 and 4,575; coal, 4,597 and 7,232; coke, 1,524 and 1,234; 
forest products, 8,470 and 10,070; ore, 32,039 and 23,257; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 17,735 and 19,872; miscellaneous, 33,985 and 32,103; total, 
1936, 110,797; 1935, 114,783; 1934, 100,619. 


Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 7,340 and 
10,809; live stock, 6,420 and 6,691; coal, 7,759 and 9,633; coke, 167 and 
, 183; forest products, 6,057 and 6,164; ore, 3,122 and 2,813; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 23,013 and 24,102; miscellaneous, 48,906 and 45,530; total, 
1936, 102,784; 1935, 105,925; 1934, 105,754. 


Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,792 and 4,337; 
live stock, 1,970 and 2,221; coal, 3,213 and 4,245; coke, 81 and 157; 
forest products, 4,250 and 3,835; ore, 276 and 295; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 11,697 and 12,682; miscellaneous, 33,490 and 26,800; total, 1936, 
58,769; 1935, 54,572; 1934, 59,466. 


Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, Sept. 12 


Grain and Live 


grain prod. stock Coal 
{ 1936 27,718 17,704 121,195 
No ig ss wig dns vie 4 1935 43,803 17,724 138,457 
| 1934 37,794 35,140 118,118 
Preceding week Sept. 5 ......... 1936 32,679 16,952 130,167 
Per cent increase over ........... 1935 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1935 36.7 % 12.5 
Per cent increase ove. ........... 1934 2.6 
Per cant decrease under ......... 1934 26.7 49.6 
1936 1,314,134 474,845 4,634,770 
Cumulative 37 weeks to Sept. 12 J 1935 1,085,117 456,185 4,255,857 
(1934 1,217,832 726,023 4,287,565 
Per cent increase over ........... 1935 21.1 4.1 8.9 
Per cent decrease under .........1935 
Per cent increase over ........... 1934 79 8.1 


Per cent decrease under ......... 1934 34.6 


Per cent to 15 year average 74.6. 


Forest Mdse. 

Coke products Ore L.C.L. Miscellaneous Total 
9,007 31,879 51,779 148,910 291,667 699,859 
6,444 31,254 35,649 164,383 262,072 699,786 
5,253 22,657 25,608 163,978 238,937 647,485 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





GASOLINE RATES CUT 


OTWITHSTANDING declarations which, if carried out, may 

result in intensified competition between railroads and tank 
trucks in the carriage of gasoline from California to Arizona, 
and Nevada, the Commission, by division 2, in I. and S. No. 
4189, petroleum from California to Arizona and Nevada, has 
found justified the proposal of the railroads to make reduc- 
tions in the rates mentioned, ‘which have heretofore been re- 
duced. It has vacated its order of suspension and discontinued 
the proceeding. 

Typical of what has been found justified is a reduction in 
the rate on gasoline from the Los Angeles, Calif., group to 
Yuma, Ariz., from 22 to 18 cents; from Los Angeles to 
Phoenix, Ariz., from 35 to 30 cents; from Los Angeles to Tucson, 
from 43 to 38 cents; and Los Angeles to Nogales, from 55 to 
50 cents. Corresponding reductions from Bakersfield and San 
Francisco are included in the finding of justification. 

How greatly reduced have been the rates on gasoline and 
other refined products of petroleum by reason of competition 
between the railroads and motor gasoline trucks may be in- 
ferred from the fact that in Arizona Corporation Commission 
vs. A. T. & S. F., 156 I. C. C. 418, decided July 1, 1929, the 
Commission, says the report, prescribed maximum reasonable 
rates on refined petroleum products from the Los Angeles group 
to points in Arizona of 70 cents, and 80 per cent thereof on 
distillate, the latter a low-grade oil used in tractors and pump- 
ing engines. In July, 1931, to meet truck competition, the 
report said the railroads reduced a 70 cent rate to 45 cents at 
Phoenix, 50 cents at Tucson, and 55 cents at Nogales. The 
Yuma rate was reduced to 25 cents. On July 8, 1933, for 
the same reason, the Commission said, the railroads further 
reduced these rates to 35 cents at Phoenix and 43 cents at 
Tucson, with no reduction at Nogales, and reduced the Yuma 
rate to 22 cents. The reductions were protested by the Tank 
Truck Operators’ Association, said the report, but the Com- 
mission declined to suspend. 

The schedules in question in this case were protested by 
companies engaged in trucking petroleum products. The Santa 
Fe and the Southern Pacific, the report said, engaged to some 
extent in highway transportation by automobile. Their wit- 
ness said that their objective was to reduce to a minimum the 
inconvenience and annoyance to the traveling public occurring 
through use of the highways in transporting commercial traffic 
which could be satisfactorily handled on the rails. That, the 
report said, they expected to accomplish by adjusting their 
rates so that the bulk of the traffic would remain on the rails. 

Promise of intensification of the competition is contained 
in testimony of the vice president and general manager of the 
Lang Transportation Corporation, which is summarized in the 
report. That officer, the report said, testified that if the pro- 
posed rates went into effect his company had no intention of 
retiring from the business. Having its investment and over- 
head expenses anyway, he said, the corporation would publish 

rates to handle the business on an out-of-pocket basis. It would 
do so on a rate level, he added, calculated to build up its 
volume of business in order to make the enterprise profitable. 
Also in that event, the report said, he planned to “dock” his 
tank trucks and carry general merchandise thereon on the 
return trips. 


Studies of their cost of operation between the points con- 
sidered in this case for 1935 were submitted by the truck 
operators, according to the report, to show that on an out-of- 
pocket cost basis they could reduce their rates and continue 
to compete with the railroads if the suspended rates became 
effective and that therefore the respondents would not obtain 
their object by the proposed reductions, but would only suc- 
ceed in reducing the profits under both methods of transpor- 
tation. The Pacific Tank Lines, Inc., according to the report, 
showed a cost of 18.14 cents a mile and a cost by the 100 
pounds of 36.58 cents on the traffic from Los Angeles to 
Phoenix. 

The Santa Fe showed an out-of-pocket cost of 11.14 cents 
on a 10,000 gallon tank car and a pro rata full cost of 16.65 
cents a 100 pounds. The suspended rate to Phoenix is 30 cents. 
The estimated costs of the Southern Pacific on a 10,000 gallon 
car are 9.49 cents out-of-pocket and 14.17 pro rata full cost a 
100 pounds. 

On the evidence the Commission said it concluded that the 


suspended rates had been shown to be reasonably compensatory. 
It said, however, that while respondents’ study had been made 
with considerable care and conservatism, the results were sub- 
ject to question in some respects, pointing out what it deemed 
to be points subject to criticism. 


In the part of the case devoted to the proposed rates to 
Nevada, the Commission included a table showing ton-mile 
earnings ranging from 21.9 mills to 27 mills and car-mile earn- 
ings ranging from 67 cents to 83 cents. In disposing of the case 
the Commission said: 


While respondents are now carrying over 60 per cent of this 
traffic, their percentage is decreasing at a rate which to them is 
alarming, while that of the truck lines is correspondingly increas- 
ing. Protestants refer to the frank avowal of respondents that their 
intention is, by the rates now proposed, or by rates still lower if 
these prove ineffective, to carry all or practically all of this traffic 
moving between points served by rail. Protestants therefore con- 
tend that the purpose of the proposed rates is not to ‘‘meet’’ truck 
competition, but to eliminate it, and that the latter, under section 
202 of Motor Carrier Act, 1935, we may not permit them to do. The 
evidence herein does not lead to the conclusion that motor competi- 
tion will be eliminated by the proposed rates. Directly the contrary 
was testified by the motor operators. The question of the wisdom 
of a course which may lead to even sharper competition, that is, a 
more active struggling for the available traffic, between the two 
forms of transportation, is still one of managerial discretion, and 
therefore not presented for our decision. 


The respondents have shown the suspended rates to be reason- 
ably compensatory, and there is no proof that the suspended rates 
would violate any provision of the interstate commerce act. 

We find that the proposed schedules have been justified. An 
order will be entered vacating the order of suspension and discontinu- 
ing the proceeding. 





COMMISSION REPORTS 


Grape Fruit Reparation 


No. 26739, Wolfe Fruit Co., Limited, et al. vs. Beaumont 
Sour Lake & Western et al. By division 2. On reconsidera- 
tion complainants found entitled to reparation of $2,008.55, 
with interest, on account of the finding in the prior report 211 
I. C. C. 661 as to the rate, grapefruit, points in Texas to Mon- 
treal, Que., Can. The rate was found inapplicable. Order 
directs payment of reparation not later than November 27. 


Soy Bean Oil Reparation 


No. 25891, Standard Soy Bean Mills vs. A. T. & S. F. et 
al. By division 2. On further hearing reparation of $114.09 
found due complainant, two tank-car loads, soy bean oil, Cen- 
terville, Ia., to Oklahoma City, Okla., under the findings in 
prior reports 201 I. C. C. 393 and 206 I. C. C. 325. Reparation 
with interest ordered to be paid not later than November_27. 


Fusion Welded Tank-Car Tanks 


No. 3666, regulations for transportation by rail of ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles. By division 3. On fur- 
ther consideration application of Union Tank Car Co. for au- 
thority to construct, for experimental service in the transpor- 
tation of petroleum products, of 100 tank-car tanks fabricated 
by fusion-welding process in addition to 25 tanks already au- 
thorized, granted. In prior report, 213 I. C. C. 207, the Com- 
mission denied the application of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation (now Association of American Railroads) for approval 
of fabrication by fusion-welding process of tank-car tanks to 
be used in the transportation of all dangerous commodities. 
It also denied application of the Union Tank Car Co. for ap- 
proval for experimental service of tank-car tanks fabricated 
by the fusion-welding process to be used in transporting petro- 
leum products. On reconsideration in 215 I. C. C. 329, the 
Commission granted the Union Tank Car Co. authority to build 
and use for experimental service in the transportation of lique- 
fied petroleum gas 25 cars to be equipped with tanks fabricated 
by means of electric fusion welding. In this report the Com- 
mission authorizes the construction of 100 additional tank-car 
tanks by that company. The Commission gave the permission 
with the condition attached that semi-annual inspection of 
the tanks should be made and a report of their condition be 
made to the parties who receive the reports required by para- 
graph 16 of I. C. C., specification 105-A-400. 





















































































































































































































































STORAGE AT NEW YORK 


The New York Warehouse, Wharf & Terminal Association, 
Inc.; Fidelity Warehouse Co.; Republic Storage Co.; American 
Dock Co.; Pouch Terminal, Inc.; Beard’s Erie Basin, Inc.; New 
York Dock Co., and Bush Terminal Co., in a reply brief, say 
the Commission, should deny the railroad petition for recon- 
sideration in Ex Parte 104, part VI, warehousing and storage 
of property by carriers at port of New York, N. Y. The ware- 
housemen assert that the issues which these proceedings involve 
- have been before the Commission since 1921—fifteen years. 
There was, some years back, said the reply of the warehouse- 
men, an assertion by railroad counsel that they did not know 
what the proceedings “are all about’; but in course of time, 
the warehousemen continued, it must have become evident to 
New York railroads that in sum and substance the legality of 
their practice of engaging voluntarily in the commercial stor- 
age business at less than remunerative charges for the purpose 
of competing with each other for road haul traffic was in issue. 

Two years ago, the warehousemen added, the Commission 
admonished the railroads in general terms that such practices 
should be discontinued as well as the practice of leasing space 
to shippers for industrial purposes at unprofitable rentals. 
Failure to heed the Commission’s views, according to the 
brief, caused the final order to be entered. 

According to the brief of the warehousemen, the principle 
at stake in the case is a vital one. As regulated agencies of 
transportation, railroads, the warehousemen say, are not per- 
mitted to engage in unrelated businesses and to conduct them 
at losses for the purpose of traffic solicitation. 

“The right of private concerns to take their losses, if 
compelled, is one thing,” says the brief. “The right of rail- 
roads to buy traffic by engaging in unrelated commercial busi- 
nesses at losses is quite a different thing. When Congress 
included ‘storage’ within the definition of railroad ‘transporta- 
tion’ it was speaking of that storage which is an incident of 
ordinary railroad operation and which is forced unon railroads 
involuntarily under varying circumstances. It did not thereby 
intend to break down the whole system of railroad common 
carrier regulation by exempting the voluntary warehouse ac- 
tivities of railroads from the requirement that they may not be 
employed to purchase road haul traffic.” 


Saying that it seemed quite apparent that, if Congress did 
not have the right to impair the obligation of a contract made in 
good faith and not in violation of law, such authority did not 
lie with the Commission, the Erie has asked the Commission to 
reconsider that part of its report in Ex Parte No. 104, part 6, 
warehousing and storage of property by carriers at port of 
New York, pertaining to the lease by the Erie of part of the 
Seaboard building at Jersey City, N. J. 

In its report the Commission found that the Erie subsidized, 
gave concessions to, and assumed a part of the cost of con- 
ducting the commercial operations of the Seaboard company 
through leasing arrangements. It directed the Erie to reduce 
the rental payable by it to Seaboard Terminal & Refrigeration 
Co. for the lower four floors in the Seaboard building by about 
$87,904.57 a year. That reduction, according to the petition 
represents the difference between the rental as stipulated in 
the lease, and the amount the Commission considers to be a 
reasonable rental for warehouse space in Jersey City. 


The Erie said it was interested in the legal complications 
which would result from the order of the Commission. Com- 
pliance with the order, it said, would leave the Erie in an 
anomalous position. Erie’s failure to pay the full rental, as 
provided by the lease would probably result in litigation with 
Seaboard. An attempt might be made, said the Erie, to cancel 
or at least reform the lease in these particulars: 


Under the terms of the contract between Erie and Sea- 
board, the building constructed by Seaboard with its own funds 
on lands belonging to the Erie or its subsidiaries would revert 
to Erie or its subsidiaries at the expiration of the lease, includ- 
ing the renewal period if the option to renew was exercised, 
provided the Erie had performed all the covenants of the lease 
on its part. Compliance with the order of the Commission, the 
Erie said, would raise the question as to the effect on the rever- 
sion rights under the lease. The Erie said it could not afford 
to make a present capital investment of several million dollars 
and take over presently such a building as the Seaboard. 

“There is no evidence that the contract between the Erie 
and Seaboard was fraudulently conceived or executed,” says 
the petition. “Both parties entered into the agreement in good 
faith. The basis of the contract was reimbursement for cost and 
a fair return thereon. . . . According to the Commission’s own 
statement, Erie went into the Seaboard transaction for a sound 
and lawful purpose, namely, to save the very great expense of 
floating traffic across the river from the Jersey shore to Duane 
Street, New York City.” 
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The petition set forth that the idea of the Erie and the Sea- 
board company was that the fruit and vegetable dealers in 
New York could be persuaded to go into this building which 
the Seaboard was to build and which the Erie was to occupy, 
not merely as a warehouse, but as a freight station. 

“If this purpose had been accomplished, as was anticipated 
by both parties,” says the petition, “Erie would have been much 
benefitted. That extraneous and unforeseen circumstance de- 
feated the purpose of the carrier as well as of Seaboard can- 
not render unlawful and criminal, that which would have been 
a lawful and commendable undertaking, if the transaction 
had worked out as planned and had been successful. If the 
fruit and vegetable dealers had been induced to transfer their 
activities to Jersey City, no one would have challenged the 
judgment of the Erie in contracting for the erection of the 
Seaboard building. e Commission concedes that the plan was 
worthy. Failure to realize expected advantages, though de- 
plorable, is not a violation of the interstate commerce act. 
Upon the theory adopted by the Commission, doubtless some 
activities of almost any large carrier would be subject to con- 
demnation as being a violation of the interstate commerce act, 
because such activities failed to reimburse the carrier for the 
full cost plus profit of the service.” 


DAIRY PRODUCTS TO THE EAST 


Appearing before Examiner J. Edgar Smith in Chicago, 
September 21, at a hearing on two fourth section applications 
involving traffic in dairy products to the east, T. E. Platt testi- 
fied as to the necessity for the lower rate bases that brought 
about the fourth section deviations. He introduced figures to 
show how much of the traffic had been moving by truck and 
by water and how that proportion was cut down by the in- 
troduction of the newer and lower rail rates. The latter, he 
said, went in effect November 21, 1935, and the present appli- 
cations were to make permanent the temporary fourth section 
orders under which they existed at present. The two applica- 
tions under hearing were 15972, dairy products from western 
territory, and 16380, dairy products from Texas points to Chi- 
cago. 

As explained by the witness, who spoke for all the western 
lines, the basis of dairy products rates from Western Trunk 
Line Territory to Official Territory was generally 60 per cent 
of the first class rates, in carloads of 20,000 pounds. In the 
attempt to meet the competition described a new basis was 
evolved in which the rate from Kansas City to Chicago was 
fixed at 45 cents and the rates from so-called differential terri- 
tory beyond were made by adding arbitraries to the Kansas 
City rate. From Texas origins the new rates were made gen- 
erally by deducting 18 cents from 60 per cent of first class. 

Practically all the railroads involved submitted witnesses 
of their own to describe the particular fourth section violations 
that resulted from the application of the rates over their own 
routes. These came about largely because of circuity. In or- 
der to maintain the lower rates over all the routes the traffic 
had sométimes to be routed through higher rated points they 
pointed out. Typical of such situations, according to exhibits 
entered, was the rate from Corsicana, Texas, to New York 
City. Via alternate routes that distance was either 1,630 or 
2,125 miles, it was testified, and the rate $1.80. From Waxa- 
hachie, Texas, to the same destination, however, it was pointed 
out, following out the longer routing identical with the 2,125 
,distance from Corsicana, the distance was only 2,097 and the 
rate $1.85. The railroad witnesses asked permission to con- 
tinue these circuitous routes and to be permitted to ignore the 
equidistant clause of the fourth section so that the utmost 
freedom in routing could be used in getting the dairy goods 
into the eastern markets. 


The principal products involved were butter, eggs, dressed 
poultry and rabbits. Figures introduced indicated that more 
than a million pounds of these products moved into the eastern 
markets in trucks in 1935, more than 17 per cent of the total. 
The movement by water was even heavier, it was testified. 

There was no testimony in opposition to the applications. 


S. A. L. DUAL OFFICE HOLDING 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance Nos. 11324, 
11325, 11326 and 11328, has authorized general officers of the 
Seaboard Air Line to hold like offices in its subsidiaries, as 
follows: James L. Brown, purchasing agent; Leaven B. Plum- 
mer, general attorney; Ralph H. Eberly, freight traffic manager 
and Clarence E. Bell, passenger traffic manager. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 11327, has 
authorized George B. Rice to hold the office of Chief Freight 
Traffic Officer in the Seaboard Air Line and its subsidiaries. 
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EMERGENCY RATES EXTENSION 


Following a meeting lasting two and a half days at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, traffic executives of railroads from all 


over the country, to the number of more than 150, submitted 


to the board of directors of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, September 24, proposals for making permanent many of 
the emergency rates granted by the Commission in Ex Parte 
115. The board considered the proposal the afternoon of that 
day and it was understood was to submit recommendations to 
the membership of the association at a meeting at the Black- 
stone Hotel September 25. 

Rail traffic executives seemed generally to be of the opin- 
ion, first, that the railroads could ill afford to permit the 
emergency rates to go out of existence January 1, 1937, the 
expiration date set by the Commission. Many of them felt 
that that would, in effect, amount to a general rate reduction 
at a time when prices generally were on the rise. Second, they 
felt that, in view of the fact that the Commission had re- 
sponded to their plea to make the surcharges permanent by 
extending them for only six months—and that after long and 
expensive hearings—and in view of the additional fact that a 
second application of the same kind, made after the limited 
extension had been granted, was denied by the Commission, it 
would be futile to make further efforts to hold the surcharge 
revenues by continued attempts before that body. 

While there was no official information as to just what plan 
the traffic executives had submitted to the A. A. R. board, it 
was understood that their proposal was to publish tariffs, effec- 
tive January first, naming rates in which the surcharges would 
be included. There would be no attempt to make the surcharges 
permanent through tariff publication on all commodities, it was 
suggested, but just what types of traffic were to be exempted 
and for what reasons could not be learned. 

Though it was understood that the recommendations of 
the traffic executives with reference to the extension of the 
emergency freight rates beyond their expiration date had been 
submitted to the board of the A. A. R. the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 24 and that the recommendations of the board would be 
submitted to the membership meeting of the association the 
next morning, it was officially stated at the close of that meet- 
ing, September 25, that “the matter was not discussed.” 


A request for information as to the status of the matter 
brought the reply that a statement would be issued “at the 
proper time in Washington.” Whether or not the “proper time” 
would be before or after the annual meeting of the association, 
announced for November 6, at New York, could not be learned, 
but the impression seemed to be that the question of extending 
the rates by tariff publication would be put before the mem- 
bership at that time. 


CITRUS RATE REDUCTIONS 


Disagreement among the railroads, in which a few lines 
serving the Florida producing territories differed with the 
views of the other railroads of the country, is said by railroad 
traffic officials to be holding up a complete revision downward 
of the rates on citrus fruits into the eastern markets. The dis- 
agreement, it is said, is over the measure of the reduction, 
Official, Transcontinental and Southwestern lines holding out 
for a flat reduction of 8 cents from all producing points, with 
the Southern lines insisting the reduction be uniformly 18 cents. 
Thus, the Transcontinental lines take the position that a reduc- 
tion in the rate from the Pacific Coast to Chicago from $1.43 
to $1.35 would be as great a reduction in revenue as they could 
stand on the traffic and that that reduction, moreover, would 
probably do what the railroad traffic officers want done—keep 
on the rails such citrus fruit traffic as has not already gone to 
other forms of transportation and, perhaps, bring back to the 
rails some of the traffic that has already left them. 

The matter came to a head this week in Chicago incidental 
to the meeting of rail traffic officers at which plans for main- 
taining Ex Parte 115 rate increases after January 1, 1937, were 
the principal business. At a separate meeting, held to consider 
the citrus rate situation, agreement on the 8-cent reduction 
was reached among all the lines except the Southern railroads. 
It was said, after the meeting, that the railroads generally in- 
tended to go ahead with the publication of tariffs naming the 
8-cent reduction, but that the objecting Southern railroads, 
lacking the concurrence of official lines, intended to publish 
18-cent reductions into such parts of the northern markets 
where that could be done without concurrence. The principal 
market to which such heavy reductions would apply would be 
Chicago, but they would extend, via the particular lines, 
throughout Illinois and into some Mississippi River territory. 
Typical of the reductions that would result would be the 
lowering of the Orlando-Chicago rate from 97 to 79 cents. 

The dissenting Southern carriers pointed out that their 
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attention had been directed by the Florida growers to the in- 
creasing diversion of their product to eastern seaboard markets 
via truck and steamship. The growers had said, it was re- 
ported, that, unless drastic reductions in the rail rates were 
made—and by that they meant reductions considerably heavier 
than the 8 cents proposed—they were prepared to establish 
new routes into the interior northern markets via truck to 
Tampa and via Gulf steamers and the barge lines to distribut- 
ing points along the Mississippi and at Evansville, Ind. The 
arguments apparently appealed so strongly to the individual 
Southern lines involved that they decided to proceed with the 
drastic reduction in the face of the unanimous opposition of 
the other railroads. 

When the matter was again discussed among the traffic 
executives the morning of September 24 it developed that the 
lines most interested in the drastic reductions on the Florida 
traffic were those serving that producing area, notably the 
Seaboard Air Line, the Atlantic Coast Line, and the Florida 
East Coast. It was said that their proposal had had the ap- 
proval of the southern carriers some months ago and that, 
while there was some weakening among some of those rail- 
roads not originating the traffic, the position still remained that 
of the southern carriers as a body. With the Illinois Central 
serving the middle west being also a southern railroad, the 
Florida originating carriers felt themselves in a strong posi- 
tion should the southern lines adopt the 18-cent reduction even 
if concurrences from no other territory were forthcoming. 

The opposing railroad groups were so firmly resolved to 
hold to their separate views that it was decided to submit the 
matter to the board of directors of the Association of American 
Railroads, meeting in Chicago on that day. 

The controversy among the railroads as to reductions in 
citrus fruit rates was not brought to the floor of the membership 
meeting of the A. A. R. September 25, according to an official 
statement after the meeting. It was said the matter had been 
discussed by the association’s board on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 24 and that the board had taken jurisdiction. Pending 
further investigation, the board ordered held up publication of 
tariffs naming reductions. Though there was some feeling 
that, in spite of possible agreements to the contrary among 
the other railroads, the southern roads would proceed with 
the publication of the 18-cent reductions, it was indicated, Sep- 
— 25, that they would respect the action of the A. A. R. 

ard. 





ICE FOR PERISHABLE FREIGHT 


New England railroads, in No. 20769, charges for protec- 
tive service to perishable freight, have asked to be placed on 
a footing of equality with railroads serving New York on im- 
port and export traffic in the matter of the charge for ice to be 
placed in the bunkers of refrigerator cars. They have asked 
the Commission to permit them to establish a charge of $4.55 
a ton for such ice, which is the amount of the charge pre- 
scribed in the perishable protection case for application at 
New York. In that case the Commission prescribed $6.35 a 
ton as the charge to be imposed at Portland, Me., and Boston, 
Mass. 

The applicants as well as the railroads serving New York 
established the charges of $4.55 and $6.35 in accordance with 
the Commission’s: deeision in that case. Prior to that time 
the charge was $4 a ton for the ice at all those ports. 

In their petition the New England railroads said that on 
imported tropical fruits, particularly bananas, moving through 
the ports of Portland, Boston and New York, there was keen 
competition. As any differences in the total rail transportation 
charges through these ports would influence the flow of the 
traffic through them, the New England railroads said it would 
be prejudicial to their interests if the parity of charges which 
existed for many years prior to September 10 was not re- 
established. Therefore, they ask the Commission so to modify 
its order of June 2 as to permit the establishment of uniform 
icing charges on export and import traffic moving through 
Portland, Boston and New York by making them $4.55 a ton. 

Asserting discrimination against bananas and other tropical 
fruits in the matter of refrigeration charges, the Milwaukee, 
Burlington, Rock Island, Illinois Central and its system lines, 
the Katy, Missouri Pacific, the Southern Pacific, and the Texas 
& Pacific have asked the Commission, in No. 20769, charges for 
protective service to perishable freight, to suspend the opera- 
tion of the section 4 charges in the Dearborn perishable pro- 
tective tariff pending further action by the Commission with 
respect to the operation of section 4 charges prescribed by 
the Commission’s latest order in that case dated September 11 
(see Traffic World, Sept 12, p. 494). 

The petition recites the order of the federal court in Chicago 
and the reciprocal action by the Commission in suspending 
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its order in that case so as to put the shippers of perishable 
commodities on a footing of equality, as reasons for its prayer. 


The petition is particularly directed toward the elimination 
of the refrigeration charges prescribed by the Commission for 
the transportation of bananas. The petitioning railroads point 
out that for the most part they handle bananas in trainload 
lots with resultant economies not only in line-haul operation 
but in the performance of refrigeration service. Switching to 
and from ice docks, they say, is accomplished by trains rather 
than by cars, and with road engines. Obviously, they add, the 
unit cost of icing a train is lower than the unit cost of icing 
a single car or a small cut of cars. The petitioning railroads 
say they incur almost no cost for the supervision of the icing 
of bananas while on their rails, this being a direct expense of 
the shippers, it being the custom of the banana people to move 
their shipments in care of messengers who look after icing in 
transit. 


Application against the shippers of bananas and other 
tropical fruits of the section 4 charges for railroad supervision 
when the supervision actually is performed by and at the 
expense of the shippers, say the railroads, is the more preju- 
dicial against the shippers of these commodities when, as now, 
the charge is not assessed against the shippers of other com- 
modities moving under the same sort of refrigeration who rely 
on the carriers to perform the supervision and to incur the 
expenses therefor. 


In particular the railroads object to the charging of ship- 
pers of tropical fruits $5 a trip for bunker repairs when such 
a charge is not assessed against the other shippers of perish- 
ables. They declare they believe that the charge of $5 is in 
excess of the actual cost incurred by them in repairing bunkers 
of refrigerator cars used exclusively in the transportation of 
tropical fruits. The amount of ice used by the car in cooling 
tropical fruits ranges, they declare, from one-third to one-tenth 
of the amount used in refrigerating other commodities given 
section 4 service. The carriers also object to the assessment 
against shippers of tropical fruits of a charge for ice haulage 
when no similar charge is assessed against shippers of other 
commodities accorded the like refrigeration service. They 
declare that that constitutes a discrimination against shippers 
of bananas and other tropical fruits. 


Maintenance of these higher refrigeration charges, the rail- 
roads assert, may cause the diversion of at least a part of the 
banana traffic to the trucks. Experience, they add, has taught 
that once traffic has been diverted from the rails it cannot be 
regained without material reductions in the total transportation 
charges by rail, reductions far below, they declare, those 
which would have been necessary to have retained the traffic 
to the rails in the first instance. 


Icing Charge Brief 


Whether the federal court at Chicago ought to vacate the 
stay order issued by it against the Commission’s order in 
docket No. 20769, the icing investigation, or whether the sixty 
days’ stay ought to be superseded by an interlocutory in- 
junction depends on the answer to four questions, says a brief 
filed in the court on behalf of the petitioners in the two 
cases in which the stay order was granted. Those four questions 
are: 


1. Will the complainants suffer irreparable damage if the stay 
order be vacated or allowed to expire? 

2. Did the Commission grant the full hearing required by the 
statute as a condition precedent to its power to prescribe a new rate? 

3. Did the Commission exceed its power by prescribing a new 
rate without making the findings of fact required by statute as a 
condition precedent to the exercise of such power? 

4. Did the Commission err in entering its order without making 
other full and essential findings of fact? 


The arguments presented in the brief in reply to those 
four questions follow, in a general way, those put in at the 
hearing on the applications September 8 (see Traffic World, 
September 12, p. 478). 


The first question is answered in the affirmative. Despite 
assertions of Commission’s counsel that the petitioners would 
have recourse at law if it should be shown, after the new 
icing tariff became effective, that double charges were being 
paid, and despite the assertion in the Commission’s order that, 
under such circumstances, there would be “appropriate rem- 
edy,” the brief argues that the decision of the Supreme Court 
in Arizona Grocery Company vs. A. T. & S. F., 284 U. S., 370, 
effectively bars such remedy and quotes from numerous deci- 
sions of the Commission, handed down since that case was 
decided by the Supreme Court, in which the Commission it- 
self said it was stopped from granting reparation or damages 
because of the decision. On the point the brief says it 
should be noted that the icing charges specified by the Com- 
mission are minimum and not maximum. 
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The brief goes to great length to show the circumstances 
surrounding the Commission’s upholding of the examiner’s 
ruling barring testimony at the hearing on the question 
whether or not the line-haul rates on section four commodi- 
ties included part of the icing costs. It then apparently sets 
forth a part of the testimony on that point that would have 
been placed in the Commission record had permission to do so 
been granted. This is intended to convince the court that 
such factors as the use of refrigerator cars, the haulage of 
ice in bunkers, the supervision of transit icing, and bunker 
damage were included and always had been included in the 
line-haul rates. Thus, according to the brief, only the cost 
of the ice and the switching necessary for ice loading re- 
mained to be met by the shipper. Those charges, moreover, 
always have been paid by the shipper, the brief argues. It 
points out that the situation was not the same on section 
two commodities, some of which originally moved in box cars 
and the line-haul rates on which had not been designed to 
include haulage of bunker ice, supervision and bunker 
damage. 

The brief answers the third question by pointing out that 
the only section of the act under which the Commission’s or- 
der could have been made was section 15, paragraph 1. That 
paragraph, it is pointed out, gives the Commission power to 
change a rate only when it “finds that the present charges 
violate the law in some respect” and then “only to the ex- 
tent necessary to bring them in line with the provisions of 
the law.” The Commission’s order in the icing case, the 
brief argues, merely said that it would for the future be un- 
reasonable and unlawful “to fail to publish and collect” the 
charges specified in the order. This, the brief says, was merely 
a ruling against the manner in which the charges for hauling 
refrigerated commodities were assessed. If, following that 
statement, the Commission had ordered part of the line-haul 
rate now paid to be separated from that rate and assessed as 
a separate icing charge, there would have been no objection 
from the protestants, it said. 

Finally, the brief contends that the Commission’s deci- 
sion and order makes no specific finding of fact such as is 
contemplated under the law and it, therefore, erred. 

In the closing paragraphs of the brief there is a sug- 
gestion that the packer protestants would not be averse to 
a general investigation of packing house products rates based 
on the necessity of discovering how much, if any, of the icing 
service is included in the line-haul rates. The brief points 
out that one of the reasons given for the Commission re- 
fusing to hear testimony on the point was that that would 
require an investigation in all line-haul rates throughout the 
United States. Even if that were the fact, the brief argues, 
the right of the petitioners should not have been denied on the 
een of the magnitude of task required to insure those 
rights. 

The brief was filed jointly for the protestant packers and 
dairy interests. It was signed by C. R. Hillyer, for the dairy 
interests, and Paul E. Blanchard and Ross D. Rynder for the 
packers. Mr. Hillyer filed an independent brief on behalf of 
the brewing interests in which he defended the rights of those 
interests to intervene on the ground that, at the time the 
Commission hearings in the icing case were held, there was 
no such thing as a legal brewing business, and that, conse- 
quently, those interests could not be heard at that time. 


; UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 

Report and order in F. D. No. 11314, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company trustees’ equipment-trust certificates, 
granting authority to assume obligation and liability in respect of 
$3,075,000 of New York, New Haven & Hartford equipment-trust cer- 
tificates, series of 1936, to be issued by the First National Bank of 
Boston, as trustee, and sold at 100.273 per cent of par and accrued 
dividends in connection with the procurement of certain equipment, 
approved. ° 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 11190, Hickory Valley R. R. 
Co. abandonment, permitting abandonment by the Hickory Valley 
R. R. Co. of part of a line of railroad in Forest county, Pa., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 11299, Central of Georgia Ry. Co. 
receiver’s equipment-trust certificates, granting authority to assume 
obligation and liability in respect of not exceeding $400,000 of Central 
of Georgia equipment-trust certificates, series S, to be issued by the 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, as trustee, and sold at not less 
than par and accrued dividends, plus a premium of $250 for the entire 
issue, in connection with the procurement of certain equipment, ap- 
proved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 11283, Illinois Central R. R. 
Co. abandonment, permitting the abandonment by the Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R. Co. of part of a branch line of railroad in Warren county, 
Ind., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 11273, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
& Washington R. R. Co. et al. Abandonment, permitting abandonment 
by the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington R. R. Co. of a part of 
a branch line of railroad in Chester county, Pa., and New Castle 
county, Del., and abandonment of operation thereof by the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Co., lessee, approved. 
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AUTOMOBILES FOR EXPORT 


The Louisiana Public Service Commission has adopted the 
protest of the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau against pro- 
posed rates on automobiles from Central Freight Association 


* territory for export, proposed in supplements to Jones and 


Boyd tariffs (see Traffic World, September 19). 

Asking the Commission to suspend schedules of northern 
lines naming export rates on unboxed automobiles from central 
freight territory to southern ports, particularly New Orleans, 
southern lines assert that the rates, dated to be effective Octo- 
ber 1, are not on the basis approved by the Commission on 
its assumption that rates considered by it in a prior case were 
on the so-called Oliphant basis. 

Their first ground in support of the request for suspension 
is that the proposed increased rates are not on the Oliphant 
basis and are, therefore, not in compliance with the Commis- 
sion’s findings in its decisions in I. and S. No. 3718, as to the 
reasonableness of such rates, nor on the basis again stated 
by the Commission in its decision in I. and S. No. 4122, auto- 
mobiles to southern ports for export, the latter being the most 
recent decision as to rates on automobiles for export. They 
declare that the Oliphant basis was stated by the Commission 
in the two cases mentioned. 

The protesting southern lines attached, as an exhibit, a 
compilation of the rates in the tariffs filed by the northern 
lines and the rates they claimed would have resulted had the 
northern lines used the Oliphant formula, the contrasted rates 
being from nineteen points of origin. Using the first origin, Au- 
burn, Ind., for illustration, the southern lines said it was to be 
observed that the rate in the protested tariff schedules was 
$1.27, whereas the Oliphant formula would produce a rate of 
78 cents. 

The southern railroads said that further ground for sus- 
pension of the proposed tariff had been presented in protests 
filed by the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau and by the Board 
of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans. They said they 
concurred in those protests. 

The Automobile Manufacturers’ Association has also asked 
for the suspension of the schedules of the northern lines. It 
also filed rate exhibits showing, as it said, the great disparities 
which would exist between the rates to St. John and Halifax, 
Can., from Detroit, as compared with other origin points if 
they were not suspended. It said that on passenger automo- 
biles the rate from Detroit would remain $1.23, whereas from 
Flint, Mich., only 63 miles more distant, it would be increased 
from $1.29 to $1.72 and $1.74% respectively. From other ship- 
ping points, they added, the rates would be increased pro- 
portionately. 

Answering requests for the suspension of rates on un- 
boxed automobiles for export, Central Freight Association 
lines assert that the petitions for suspension are merely a last 
minute effort to get the Commission to reassign the proceedings 
in I. and S. No. 4122, automobiles to southern ports for export. 
They declare it is an effort, through the medium of a new 
suspension docket, to afford the protestants an opportunity to 
retry some of the issues which were disposed of in I. and S. No. 
ae a prior proceeding concerning rates on unboxed automo- 

iles. 

“Every technicality has been seized upon in an effort to 
prevent the eastern carriers from putting into effect what the 
Commission has now three times (after three long formal 
proceedings) told: them they might lawfully do,” says the 
answer. 

Controverting the claim of the protestants that the rates 
are not on the formula approved by the Commission in I. and S. 
No. 3718, the railroads assert that the rates named by the pro- 
testants in their comparisons are rates made to meet drive- 
away competition, carrying an expiration date and that they 
were made to meet unregulated competition which had not 
been shown to exist from Chicago to New Orleans. That 
declaration is by way of answer to a comparison of rates from 
2 oem to New York with the rates from Chicago to New 

rleans. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 4219, motor-rail-motor tariffs in east 
and mid-west, the Commission has further suspended Central 
Motor Freight Association, Inc., I. C. C. No. 1 (also bearing 
MF I. C. C. No. 167), from October 10 to January 8. The 
original suspension, for ninety days, as permitted by the motor 
carrier act, was from July 10 to October 10. This case has 
been treated as akin to I. and S. No. 4210, in which the Com- 
mission has suspended Keeshin-Chicago Great Western tariffs. 
The Keeshin-Chicago Great Western tariffs were further sus- 
pended from September 6 to December 5 (see Traffic World, 
August 22, p. 340). On account of the supposed kinship of 
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the two proceedings the Commission, in initiating I. and S. 
No. 4219, put the figure (2) after the title to it. That figure 
is supposed to show that I. and S. No. 4210 is the parent case, 
although the kinship, in other cases, is shown by repeating the 
number of the parent case in the subsidiary case and then 
appending a bracketed figure 2. 

The Commission, by division 5, in I. and S. No. M-4, mini- 
mum charges in New York, Michigan and Ohio, has further 
suspended the schedule of Lee Sprankle, supplement No. 1 to 
MF I. C. C. 1, from September 23 to December 22. The original 
suspension, for 90 days, was to September 23. 

In I. and S. No. 4249, the Commission has suspended from 
September 21 until April 21 schedules in Louisiana & Arkansas 
I. C. C. No. 1488 and supplement No. 13 to Texas & Pacific 
Railway I. C. C. No. 3756. The suspended schedules propose 
to establish provisions for the readjustment of charges on 
carload shipments of cotton exported or forwarded in coastwise 
service from New Orleans, La., which would result in reductions. 


COTTON BILLS OF LADING 


The Commission, in I. and S. No. 4250, receipt of cotton 
at compress points, has suspended schedules providing for the 
issuance of receipts or bills of lading for cotton received at 
Louisiana compress platforms which L. T. Barringer & Co. of 
Memphis, Tenn., alleged proposed a direct violation of section 
41 of the bills of lading act. The suspension is for seven months 
from September 22, the date they were to have been effective. 

In announcing the suspension of the schedules, supplements 
Nos. 55 and 61 to Peel’s I. C. C. No. 2740, the notice by Secre- 
tary McGinty said “the suspended schedules propose to estab- 
lish a rule providing that at points in Louisiana where a com- 
press is in operation, shipments of cotton for compression and 
consolidation thereat may be tendered to the carriers upon 
the compress platforms, and the carrier will receipt for such 
cotton in the same manner and on the same terms as if it 
were tendered at its own cotton depot platforms at compress 
or non-compress points.” 

Telegraphing a protest, Barringer & Co. said the effect of 
the proposed rule was to authorize the issuance of a bill of 
lading on cotton dumped on a compress platform the same as 
if delivered to carriers on their own platform. 

Such a negotiable document purporting to be a receipt for 
goods delivered to a carrier, said the protest, obviously con- 
tained a false statement as to such receipt and therefore was 
a direct violation of the bill of lading act, specifically prohibited 
by section 41 and was a punishable offense. The protestants 
pointed out that section 1(6) of the interstate commerce act 
required the maintenance of proper rules for the issuance of 
bills of lading under the jurisdiction of the Commission. They 
said they appealed to the Commission not to permit a rule to 
become effective in direct violation of statutory provisions. 
Barringer & Co. added that the purpose of the rule was to 
enable “certain shippers to obtain bill of lading cotton from 
one to twenty days in advance of actual delivery of cotton to 
carriers and carriers might just as lawfully give bill of lading 
on carload of apples still on the trees and to be picked and 
loaded next week.” 

Under the present practice carriers will receive and receipt 
for cotton if tendered at their own cotton depot platforms at 
compress or non-compress points, issuing bills of lading there- 
for in the usual nfanner, for shipment to the Louisiana and 
Texas Gulf ports. When shipments are to be stopped in transit 
for compression and consolidation, it is understood, shippers 
make arrangements with the compress company to receive, un- 
load, compress and reload the cotton. 


The suspended proposal, ag interpreted at the Commission, 
was that at any point in Louisiana where a compress was in 
operation, cotton for compression and consolidation might be 
tendered to the carrier on the compress platform, and that the 
carrier would receipt for such cotton in the same manner and 
on the same terms as it would receive and receipt for cotton 
if tendered at its cotton depot platform. 

It was stipulated in the proposed rule, now suspended, that 
before such acceptance the carrier must be assured that the 
cotton so tendered would be covered by insurance at the ex- 
pense of the compress company for the period the cotton was 
in possession of the compress. 

The Rock Island and the Missouri Pacific did not partici- 
pate in the proposed arrangement. The Illinois Central and 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley withdrew from it before the 
suspension of the schedules. 

In defense of the proposed arrangement, the respondent 
said the proposed rule was substantially the same as in effect 
in Texas and that the carriers could not deny the same priv- 
ileges in Louisiana. The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau 
intervened in behalf of the proposed arrangement. 
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INTEREST ON REPARATION 


The Commission has permitted the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads to intervene in No. 26844, International Paper 
Co. vs. Albany Port District Commission et al. on the question 
of interest, on reparation, for the purpose of filing exceptions 
to the examiner’s proposed report and brief in support of ex- 
ceptions, and participating in any further proceedings therein. 
The association is interested in the question of interest on 
awards of reparation. 

In its petition the association said it was interested in 
all questions of general moment to the railroads and among 
other things the rate of interest, if any, the Commission should 
impose when awards of reparation were granted. The case in 
which this petition was filed, it said, involved the question of 
what should be the policy of the Commission with respect to 
allowing interest in the case of reparation awards and par- 
ticularly what that rate should be. 

The officers of the association, the petition said, had ex- 
amined the brief which had been filed by the principal de- 
fendant, the Delaware & Hudson, and agreed with the conten- 
tion therein contained (see Traffic World, August 15, p. 296). 
It was obvious, the petition said, that the issues presented to 
the Commission in this proceeding were of interest to all rail- 
roads of the country and that it might be that the decision in 
this case would be established as a precedent whenever repara- 
tion was hereafter awarded. For that reason, it said, the asso- 
ciation, speaking for the common carriers composing its mem- 
bership, respectively asked that it be permitted to intervene 
with the right and privileges ordinarily accorded to an inter- 
vener, which should include the privilege of filing exceptions 
and written argument as might be appropriate. 

The association asked that if oral argument was allowed 
in this case it be allowed the privilege of making oral argu- 
ment, provided such a course was agreeable to the defendants 
in this case. The petition said that the Delaware & Hudson 
had consented. 





COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 27511, Weyerhauser Steamship Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et 
al. Port of Philadelphia, Ocean Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 

No. 27510, Weyerhauser Timber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. Port 
of Philadelphia, Ocean Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 

No. 27457, Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association vs. L. & 
N. et al. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway Coal Operators’ 
Rate Conference permitted to intervene. 

No. 27491, Creamery Package Manufacturing Co. vs. Alton et al.. 
Sub. No. 1, Delta Coal Mining Co. et al. vs. Same, and Sub. No. 3, 
Rex Coal Co. vs. Same. Coal Trade Association of Indiana permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 26140, Red Star Milling Co. vs. A. & R. et al., and two sub- 
numbers, Southern Kansas Millers’ Club vs. Arkansas Railroad Co. 
et al., and Same vs. A. & R. et al. Southeastern Millers’ Association 
and Louisville Board of Trade permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 10028, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific reorganization. 
Thomas I. Parkinson, Robert Dechert, Stacy B. Lloyd, George Mun- 
sick and Robert H. Stenhouse, as a protective committee for the C. 
R. I. & P general mortgage 4 per cent bonds of 1988, permitted to 
intervene. 

Finance No. 11002, Denver & Rio Grande Western reorganization. 
Chase National Bank of New York, as trustee under the D. & R. G. 
W. refunding and improvement mortgage dated February 1, 1924, 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 26140, Red Star Milling Co. vs. A. & R. et al., and two sub- 
numbers thereunder, Southern Kansas Millers’ Club vs. Arkansas 
Railroad Co. et al., and Same vs. A. & R. et al. American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., and Central Missouri Millers’ Club 
permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 11247, Ludington & Northern Railway abandonment. 
Application dismissed at the request of Ludington & Northern. 

Finance No. 11023, West Shore Railroad Co. et al. abandonment. 
Proceeding ordered reopened for further hearing at a time and place 
hereafter to be designated. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 25798, Consumers Coal Corporation et al. vs. Atlantic & Yadkin 
et al., embracing also No. 26124, Commonwealth Coal Co. vs. Same, 
and No. 26495, City of Greensboro, N. C., et al. vs. Same. Complain- 
ants ask for reconsideration with respect to reparation at North Caro- 
lina destinations prior to August 24, 1934. 

No. 25798, Consumers Coal Corporation et al. vs. Atlantic & Yadkin 
Railway Co. et al., embracing also No. 26495, City of Greensboro, 
N. C., et al. vs. Same. Complainants ask for reconsideration with 
respect to reparation at South Boston, Va., during the entire repara- 
tion period and at Greensboro, N. C., from August 24, 1934, to De- 
cember 19, 1934, inclusive. 

No, 13535 et al., Cons idated Southwestern Cases. Southwestern 
lines ask for an extension of order dated June 17, 1936, for a period 
of 45 days beyond the 90 day period as provided therein, involving 
rates on second hand smelter equipment, viz.: Machinery, structural 
iron and steel and iron and steel buildings, carloads. 

1. and S. No. 3636, cotton, woolen and knitting factory products 
between interstate points; No. 24139, North Carolina Corporation 
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Commission et al. vs. A. & W. et al.; No. 24140, Same vs. A. & R. 
et al.; and No. 24901, National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
vs. A. B. C. Boat Line et al. E. B. Boyd, chairman of the western 
trunk line committee, asks the commission to postpone the effective 
date of the order in these cases as to rates on cotton, woolen and 
knitting factory products, to, from and between points in western 
trunk line, official and southern territories until February 8, 1937. 

No. 25980, Idaho Grim Alfalfa Seed Growers’ Association vs. A. 
& R. et al., and a sub-number thereunder, H. L. Hammond et al. vs. 
Same. E. B. Boyd and E. Morris, agents and attorneys for carriers 
defendants in these proceedings, involving rates on alfalfa and red 
and aisike clover seed, from Utah and Idaho points to western trunk 
line and official classification territories ask the Commission to modify 
their orders decided July 13, 1936, served on defendants August 3, 
1936, to postpone the effective date of the order until May 17, 1937. 

No. 11950, Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. et al. vs. Northern 
Pacific et al. Defendants, by J. E. Tilford, chairman of the Southern 
Freight Association, asks the Commission to vacate and set aside the 
continuing provision of order entered March 14, 1922, so far as it 
may affect rates on commodities named in the order to points in 
the Mississippi Valley. This case also embraces associated cases listed 
in the margin of the report, 66 I. C. C. 571. 

No. 25390, Abilene & Southern et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al.; No. 
25692, Same vs. Same, and two sub-numbers thereunder, A. C. & Y. 
et al. vs. A. & S. et al., and Chicago & North Western et al. vs. A. 
& S. et al.; No. 26429, Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. et al. vs. A. 
& S. et al.; and No. 26764, A. T. & S. F. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
Southwestern railroads ask for reconsideration and reargument before 
the entire membership of the Commission for materially higher basis 
of divisions for the future. 


DROUGHT RELIEF RATES 


The Commission, by Commissioner Tate, in amendment No. 
5 to drought order No. 28, has authorized L. E. Kipp, as agent, 
to publish reduced rates cn live stock from drought stricken 
areas in Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, the Dakotas and Wyoming 
to and from available feeding points in Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois (north of the Illinois River), Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan (upper peninsula), Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, the Dakotas, Oklahoma, 
Washington, Wisconsin or Wyoming without observing sec- 
tions 4 and 6 or the provisions of Tariff Circular 20 inconsistent 
with the quick and economical publication, establishment, filing 
and maintenance of the emergency rates authorized by the 
order, on the basis shown in drought order No. 28. The rates 
are to be applicable on shipments made not later than Novem- 
ber 30, 1936, and are to expire with September 30, 1937. 

By amendment No. 6 it has authorized Kipp to establish re- 
duced rates on live stock from additional drought areas in Mon- 
tana to and from available feeding points in Colorado, Idaho, 
Illinois (north of the Illinois River), Iowa, Kansas, Michigan 
upper peninsula, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, the Dakotas, Oklahoma, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyom- 
ing, Arizona or California, on the basis shown in drought order 
No. 28, without observing sections 4 and 6 or the provisions ot 
tariff circular 20, inconsistent with the quick and economical 
filing, publication and maintenance of the desired rates. The 
rates are to expire with September 30, 1937. 


WOODPULP OVERCHARGE REFUND 


Refund of about $4,000 together with a cancellation of 
$11,000 in undercharges was asked by witnesses for the Con- 
solidated Water Power and Paper Company at the hearing in 
docket No. 27355, Consolidated Company vs. Algoma Central 
on Hudson Bay et al., before Examiner J. Edgar Smith at 

hicago, September 18. The dispute grew out of a provision 
in Soo Line tariffs granting inbound rates on pulpwood, from 
points in Ontario to the plant of the complaining company at 
Appleton, Wis., somewhat lower than the regular rate in cases 
where tonnage of the products of the pulpwood moved out- 
bound over the line of the Soo. The regular inbound rate was 
22 cents and the outbound tariff concessions varied from 21% 
to 4% cents. According to the testimony, the complaining com- 
pany found it impossible, in the years of poor business, to sell 
its products to customers on the line of the Soo. It was 
forced, therefore, to sell them elsewhere to avoid shutting down 
its mills. Sales generally were effected along the line of the 
Chicago and North Western. Although admitting the necessity 
of that course on the part of the shipper and desiring the 
continuance of the operation of his plant so that the inbound 
traffic might continue, the Soo, under the terms of the tariff 
was required to collect some $4,000 in technical undercharges 
and to sue in the courts for an additional $11,000, it was 
testified. The railroad entered no testimony. Although no 
Soo Line representative said on the record that the railroad 
would welcome an order from the Commission to withdraw 
its suit and to refund undercharges already collected, when 
the examiner intimated that he would recommend such a 
course, no objection was made. 
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Se ten The Trafic World 


COAL CAR SUPPLY STATUS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Assertion in a bulletin of the National Coal Association 
that transportation facilities for the movement of bituminous 
coal “are scarce in some sections and are taxed almost to ca- 
pacity in many others,” coupled with the statement that, in 
view of conditions outlined, “it is only reasonable to infer that, 
under the law of supply and demand, there is certain to be 
a material advance in prices commencing probably in the near 
future,” resulted in inquiries being made at the Association 


of American Railroads as to the probability of a coal car 
shortage. 


“We do not anticipate any shortage in coal car equipment,” 
said J. M. Symes, vice-president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads in charge of maintenance and operation. 


“We expect to take care of any demands for such equip- 
ment.” 


It was stated that that was all the comment the associa- 
tion had to make. 


Pointing out that production of bituminous coal had been 
increasing steadily week by week since the first of June, the 
coal association said: 


About 27 million more tons have been produced so far this year 
than during the same period last year. The movement of coal via 
the Lakes is setting an all-time record. Nearly 29% million tons moved 
before September 13 this year, as against approximately 25 million 
tons during the same period last year, and.yet stocks at the head of 
the Lakes on September 1 were still slightly less than stocks on 
September 1, 1935. 

Industrial stock piles contained only 24,211,000 tons of coal on 
August 1. At the same time last year they contained 33,272,000 tons. 
The last report on retail stocks indicates less than 6,000,000 tons in 
the hands of retail dealers throughout the entire United States. If 
this supply were by any chance divided equally among the 40,000 
retail coal yards of the country it would amount to 150 tons in each 
yard. 

The railroads, while making desperate efforts to meet the demands 
for coal cars in all sections, are finding it quite difficult to do this 
in some localities. Certain types of cars are not everywhere available 
in sufficient quantities to meet the demand. Coal car distribution 
rules have been put into effect on some lines, which means that mines 
on such lines will receive less than their full car supply. Operators 
are reporting that some railroads are holding fuel coal in cars instead 
of unloading it and releasing the equipment. In brief the situation 
is as follows: 

Production is steadily increasing. Transportation facilities are 
scarce in some sections and are taxed almost to capacity in many 
others. New cars purchased by the carriers cannot be delivered in 
sufficient quantities to afford relief this year. Seventeen per cent 
of the coal car equipment of the railroads is in bad order. The num- 
ber of such cars owned by them is less than for many years. Coal 
stocks, both industrial and domestic, are too low for safety and should 
be replenished promptly. Mines now work only seven hours per day 
or 35 hours per week. Some mines are booked to capacity on cer- 
tain sizes of coal for the next month or more. Balancing sizes is 
proving difficult at many mines. Wage negotiations commence in Feb- 
ruary, 1937. No one can predict the outcome. The present wage 
agreement throughout the industry expires on April 1, 1937. It is 
difficult to replenish stock piles during the winter months when the 
normal demand is heavy and transportation difficult. 

Coal for industrial use is being sold at excessively low prices. In 
view of all the conditions set forth above it is only reasonable to 
infer that under the law of supply and demand there is certain to 
be a material advance in prices commencing probably in the near 
future. These facts should command the serious attention of coal pro- 
ducers, wholesalers, retailers, and consumers throughout the nation. 

The National Coal Association proposes to keep the country in- 
formed weekly about conditions in the industry. There can be no 
such thing as a shortage of coal at the mine, as mines are equipped to 
produce a much greater quantity than can be transported. A word 
to the wise should be sufficient. 


CAR SULPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
August 15-31, inclusive, was 145,749 as compared with 145,968 
cars in the preceding period, according to the Association of 
American Railroads. It was made up as follows: Plain box, 
66,915; auto, 13,871, total box, 80,786; flat, 4,169; gondola, 
17,254; hopper, 12,976; total coal, 30,230; coke, 466; S. D. 
stock, 18,511; D. D. stock, 2,928; refrigerator, 7,751; tank, 228; 
miscellaneous, 680. Canadian roads reported a surplus of 10,763 
cars, made up of 8,286 plain box, 442 auto, 264 flat, 342 gon- 
dola, 546 S. D. stock, 396 refrigerator, and 487 miscellaneous 
cars. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 
The Commission, by order, in No. 17000, part 7, grain and 
grain products within the western district and for export, has 
modified the findings and orders heretofore entered which re- 
quired the establishment and maintenance to Seattle, Wash., 
and Portland, Ore., of rates of 39 cents from Ryegate, 41 cents 
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from Laurel, Mont., and 43 cents from Billings, Mont., so as to 
permit the establishment of a rate of 40 cents to seattle and 
Portland from Ryegate, Laurel and Billings, Mont.; stations 
on the Rapelje branch of the Northern Pacific; stations Billings 
to Franklin, inclusive, on the Great Northern; stations Billings 
to Columbus, inclusive, on the main line of the Northern Pacific; 
and stations Ryegate to Roundup, inclusive, on the main line 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 


DAKOTAS IN A RATE FIGHT 


North Dakota and South Dakota seem to be in a disagree- 
ment as to rates on hides, pelts, and skins between western 
trunk line points, now under suspension in I. and S. No. 4242. 
Both states filed protests against the proposals of the railroads 
and obtained suspension of the schedules. Now the North 
Dakota commission has filed a motion asking the Commission 
to withdraw the suspension. Replying to that request for with- 
drawal, the South Dakota commission has suggested a basis for 
the composition of the disagreement. 

South Dakota, in making its offer for a composition of the 
disagreement, pointed out that North Dakota withdrew its 
protest when the railroads agreed to make some changes in 
their Aberdeen, S. D., rates so as to bring them into con- 
formity with the suspended adjustment from North Dakota 
points. South Dakota, however, said that it did not find in the 
North Dakota petition for withdrawal any reference to the 
rate situation from the several hundred other South Dakota 
points, particularly referred to in the South Dakota request for 
suspension. It asked that the North Dakota petition be denied 
but suggested a way to peace and withdrawal of the suspension 
order. 

“If the South Dakota railroads will agree to revise the rates 
from South Dakota points to the same basis proposed from 
North Dakota,” says the South Dakota petition, “objection 
against the North Dakota tariff will be withdrawn, permitting 
effectiveness at once. This, on the assumption that if the 
South Dakota railroads will agree to properly revise the South 
Dakota rates, they will proceed to do so with proper expedition. 
If the South Dakota railroads will so agree, the board will 
promptly withdraw its request for suspension. The suspension 
order can be raised and no further formal action on the part 
of the Commission will be necessary.” 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 

Finance No. 11345. Union Pacific Railroad Co. asks authority 
actually to issue $20,000,000 3.5 per cent debenture bonds, maturing 
October 1, 1970, with interest from October 1, 1936, payable semi- 
annually on April 1 and October 1 and redeemable as a whole on 
October 1, 1941, or at any semi-annual interest date thereafter up to 
and including October 1, 1946, beginning with 103 per cent of par 
on October 1, 1946, and ending at 101 per cent of par on October 1, 
1966. The bonds will not be secured by mortgage or collateral. The 
indenture under which the bonds are to be issued will provide for 
an annual sinking fund payment equal to one-half of one per cent 
of the principal amount of the bonds authorized or an amount equal 
to the net income for the preceding calendar year. The proceeds of 
the sale of bonds are to be applied to the payment of $20,000,000 of 
applicant’s 4 per cent gold bonds, due June 1, 1968, which the Union 
Pacific proposes to call for redemption December 1 at their face and 
accrued interest. The bonds which are to be redeemed were sold to 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., in 1928 at 90.5 per cent of their face and accrued 
interest. The discount and commissions on that issue and sale of bonds 
amounted to $1,900,000. The proposed issue has been sold, subject 
to the Commission’s approvai to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., at 97.5 per cent 
of face and accrued interest. 

BMC-F 110. Atlantic Greyhound Lines, Va., ask authority to 
acquire in liquidation the entire assets and property of Old South 
Lines, Inc., a wholly owned subsidiary by dissolution of that sub- 
sidiary. . 

a No. 11346. Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas Railway Co. 
asks authority to have authenticated and delivered $194,000 of its 
first mortgage 6 per cent bonds, series A, maturing January 1, 1954, 
and for authority to sell them, at not less than 90 per cent of their 
par value, to reimburse, in part, the applicant’s treasury, for capital 
expenditures made from January 1, 1924, to July 31, 1936. The appli- 
cant heretofore has issued and disposed of $750,000 of its first mortgage 
6 per cent bonds. The applicant alleges that since January 1, 1924, 
to July 31, 1936, it has suspended from income and other funds in 
its treasury in making net additions and betterments to its property 
$194,000 which it now desires to capitalize, for reimbursement of its 
treasury. 

BMC-F 111. Norfolk Southern Bus Corporation, Norfolk, Va., asks 
authority to purchase the franchise, certificates of public convenience 
and necessity, business and good will of R. Bruce Etheridge, R. B. 
Lennon and Guy H. Lennon, trading as Virginia Dare Transportation 
Co., for transportation of property by motor vehicle between Norfolk, 
Va., and Elizabeth City, N. C., via Sligo, N. C. 

BMC-F 112. Watson Brothers Transportation Co., Inc., Nebraska 
City, Neb., asks authority to purchase the properties of Jacob J. 
Lesser, doing business as the Lesser Transfer Co. 

BMC-F 113. Sooner Distributing Co., Inc., Tulsa, Okla., asks 
authority to purchase Ross Truck Lines at Muskogee, Okla. 
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BMC-F. 114. A. M. Whitney, doing business as Whitney Transfer 
Co., Bowling Green, Ky., asks authority to purchase Robinson Motor 
Lines, Inc. 

BMC-F 115. Silver Fleet of Memphis, Inc., asks authority to pur- 
chase the properties of the Luke Motor Express, Inc. 

Finance No. 11347. Joint application of City of Grants Pass, Ore., 
and of the Crescent City Harbor District to the RFC for a loan of 
$3,750,117 to aid in the construction and equipping of a railroad 
to be owned by the two corporations, including an existing line from 
Grants Pass to Waters Creek, Ore., 14.61 miles, and a proposed 
extension to Crescent City, Calif., 82 miles. A former application, 
withdrawn since without prejudice, was made in the name of the 
California & Oregon Coast Railroad, now owned by the City of 
Grants Pass. 

Finance No. 9180, supplemental. New York Central asks the Com- 
mission to approve release of collateral deposited by the company 
with the RFC to secure loans. The applicant asks release of $9,478,- 
737.45 consisting of 22,800 shares of the stock of the Indiana Harbor 
Belt railway, valued at $2,280,000; $685,000 of Lake Erie & Pittsburgh 
4% per cent first mortgage bonds, due July 1, 1965; and $71,000 of 
Lake Erie & Pittsburgh first mortgage 5 per cent bonds due July 1, 
1965. The New York Central has received total loans from the RFC 
$27,499,000, of which $15,000,000 has been repaid. The unpaid parts 
of the loans have been extended to 1941. The market value of the 
collateral remaining on deposit with the RFC is stated to be $20,854,000 
or about 220 per cent of the loans so secured. 

Finance No. 10581, supplemental. Prescott & Northwestern Rail- 
road Co. asks extension of the maturity date of $5,000,000 of six. per 
cent first mortgage gold bnds due October 1 for not less than three 
years nor more than five years from October 1, 1936. 


ASBESTOS SCRAP 


No. 27412, Fitzgerald Manufacturing Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. 
& H. et al. By Examiner Charles W. Berry. Rate, asbestos 
scrap, Torrington, Conn., to Lockland, O., shipped in 1932 and 
1933 proposed to be found applicable but unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded 35 cents a 100 pounds, minimum 40,000 
pounds. Reparation proposed. 


M. P. AND R. I. REORGANIZATIONS 


Roland C. Behrens, Oliver M. Clifford and A. F. Greer, 
as a bondholders’ protective committee, ask authority in Fi- 
nance No. 9918, Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. reorganization, 
and Finance No. 10028, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way Co. reorganization, to solicit proxies for and deposit of 
Little Rock & Hot Springs Western Railroad Co. first mortgage 
4 per cent gold bonds, due July 1, 1939, and to act pursuant 
thereto. The amount of the security in which the applicants are 
interested now outstanding is $1,140,000. The apnlication says 
the Missouri Pacific, Little Rock & Hot Springs Western, and 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern are the ones currently 
obligated .to meet the principal and interest of the security 
mentioned. The members of the committee, the application 
said, were not advised whether or not the Missouri Pacific ad- 
mitted the obligation. 


COAL, COKE, AND IRON RATE DOCKETS 


Eastern railway traffic executives have refused the re- 
quest made by the National Industrial Traffic League com- 
mittee to cooperate with the transportation executives to pub- 
lish dockets of proposed changes in coal, coke, and iron ore 
rates. According to a letter to the League by D. T. Law- 
rence, chairman, Traffic Executives’ Association, Eastern Ter- 
ritory, the matter received attention at a recent meeting of 
the executives when “it was concluded that no change should 
be made in the present practices of the coal and coke com- 
mittees of Trunk Line Territory and Central Freight Associa- 
tion dealing with this subject.” Past experience, Mr. Law- 
rence said, led the executives “to believe that the preponder- 
ance of view of those interested in questions dealing with rates 
on coal, coke, and iron ore is opposed to any change in ex- 
isting arrangements.” The subject will receive further con- 
sideration from the League’s committee and will be dock- 
eted for discussion at the annual meeting of the League in 
New York next month, says a circular by E. F. Lacey, 
League executive secretary. 


SOUTHERN CLASS RATES 


Southern states, according to a news dispatch from Char- 
lotte, N. C., quoting William S. Creighton as authority, are 
about to ask the Commission to institute an investigation of 
southern class rates. The first petition, it was said, would be 
filed in the name of a joint conference of southern state com- 
missions and shippers over the signature of Jud P. Wilhoit of 
Atlanta, chairman of the Georgia Public Service Commission. 
The North Carolina Traffic League, according to the same au- 
thority, intended to file a petition of that sort, September 25. 
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The joint conference petition, according to the Charlotte report, 
will be supported by similar petitions filed in the name of 
various state commissions and shipper organizations. 

The Commission men having charge of such matters said, 
when the report was published, that nothing of the sort had 
reached their hands. What was called a complaint against 
southern rates, it was said, had been received from the Louisi- 
ana commission but was not then ready for public inspection. 
Whether that was one of the documents intended to support 
the joint petition, was not known. 


PERE MARQUETTE TIME CASE 


So that train dispatchers of the Pere Marquette at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., will be relieved of the confusion and danger of 
operating trains on that railroad on both eastern and central 
time, the Commission, in No. 10122, standard time zone in- 
vestigation, on further consideration, has modified its order 
of August 14 defining the limits of the eastern and central 
time zones, as requested by that carrier. As modified by the 
twenty-second supplemental report, the Commission by division 
2, in a report written by Commissioner Aitchison, authorizes 
the Pere Marquette to operate the parts of the Petoskey, Mich., 
and Porter, Ind., and Chicago, Ill., lines that are physically in 
central territory on eastern standard time. 


Exceptions made by this report are on the express under- 
standing that the Pere Marquette, in its published advertise- 
ments, time cards, bulletin boards in stations, and in other like 
ways will show the arrival and departure of its trains at sta- 
tions in Indiana in terms of central standard time so as not to 
impair the integrity of central time for the state of Indiana. 
The order was dated to become effective September 27. 


M. R. AND S. W. DIVISIONS 


John R. Cox, president, Milwaukee, Rockford and South- 
western Railroad, appeared at the hearing in docket No. 27450, 
M. R. and S. W. vs. Alton et al., before Examiner J. Edgar 
Smith at Chicago September 18, to ask for an increase in the 
division accorded his railroad by trunk line carriers whose 
traffic passed over it. The line, twelve miles long, connects the 
Alton and the Milwaukee, running from Toluca to Granville, 
Ill. According to Mr. Cox his road received $4.55 for each 
car of traffic stopped in transit on his line and $6 for each car 
of through traffic. That, he contended, was not sufficient. It 
cost more than that to haul the cars, he said, and unless some- 
thing could be done to increase the revenue, the short line 
would have to cease operations. He said he thought $12 a car 
on all traffic would be an equitable division for his railroad. 
Representatives of the trunk line entered no testimony but 
indicated on the record that they did not think the statemeni 
of Mr. Cox was weighty enough evidence for the Commission 
to order the abrogation of the present agreement between the 
short line and the trunk line and to order the substitution of 
another agreement on the basis asked by Mr. Cox. 


FREIGHT CONTAINER BUREAU DOCKET 


The Traffic Bulletin for September 26 contains Docket No. 
4, perishable division, freight container bureau, A. A. R., for 
hearings to consider proposals for changes in or additions to 
container specifications or loading rules for fresh fruits, melons, 
and fresh vegetables. Hearings will be held at Chicago, Octo- 
ber 6; Houston, Tex., October 9; Yakima, Wash., October 13; 
Jacksonville, Fla., October 13; New York, October 14; San 
Francisco, October 20. 


CLOSING OF |. C. C. OFFICES 


The offices of the Commission and other government de- 
partments were closed until 1 p. m., Wednesday, Sept. 23, 
under an executive order issued by President Roosevelt allow- 
ing government employes “time out” to watch the parade of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 

BMC 50203, Evergreen Stage Lines, was set for further hearing 
September 25 at Portland, Ore., before Joint Board 45. 

Hearing in Fourth Section Application 16369, assigned for Sep- 
tember 24, at Washington, D. C., before Examiner Shinn, was can- 
celled and reassigned for October 20, Washington, D. C., before Ex- 
aminer Shinn. 

Hearing in No. 26785, assigned for September 25, at Kansas City, 
Mo., before Examiner Weaver, was cancelled. 

Hearing in No. 27468, assigned for September 25, at New York, 
N. Y., before Examiner McChord, was postponed to a date to be 
hereafter fixed. 
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T. A. of A. to Push for New Law 


Transportation Association Sees Adoption of New 
Unified Federal Transportation Legislataion as 
Solution of Present Transportation Problem— 
Embarks on Program of Public Education 


Commenting on the research program adopted by the 
Transportation Association of America, as distributed to its 
members and printed in The Traffic World of Sept. 19, p. 524, 
Donald D. Conn, executive vice-president of the association, 
said it was designed to be the first step in educating the public 
toward the necessity for a new coordinated and codified federal 
transportation law planned to supersede all of the confusing 
and sometimes contradictory legislation now on the federal 
statute books. The law, he added, would, according to the 
association’s plan, be accompanied by corollary acts in the 
various states tying into the federal statute and supplementing 
it. 

“In point of fact,” he said, “the final and ultimate objec- 
tive of the Transportation Association of America is exactly 
that expressed in the first paragraph of the platform of The 
Traffic World as printed weekly at the head of its editorial 
page.” 

The association, Mr. Conn said, fully realized that the ful- 
filment of the plan lay in the future and would come about 
only after a long program of public education. The manner in 
which the association intended to tackle that job was indicated 
in the research program outline, he said. This program had for 
its immediate object analyzing the transportation situation in 
the United States and setting before the public a statement of 
the transportation problem. Having succeeded in getting the 
public to thinking about transportation as a national problem, 
the next step would be to formulate a national transportation 
policy, he said, which policy would be the advocacy of a new 
all-inclusive federal law with concommitant state laws, and 
then to convince the public that in such legislation would lie 
the solution of the problem. Speaking of the methods and 
motives behind much of the present transportation legislation, 
as indicating the sort of thing the association plan was de- 
signed to eliminate, Mr. Conn said: 


In October, 1935, this association released its first statement out- 
lining the need for the determination of a sound public policy in sup- 
port of private ownership of all forms of transportation. At that time 
the history of the punitive and restrictive legislation, both federal and 
state, was traced from its source in 1887. For the past year, officers 
of the association have conferred with various groups in agriculture, in- 
dustry, finance, and transportation, looking to the adoption of a pro- 
gram of research to serve as the basis for a broad plan of public educa- 
tion as to essential factors of the problem, especially directed to the 
determination of a permanent transportation policy on the part of the 
public generally. Obviously, any such policy must be reflected in con- 
structive laws and efficient regulation. All we have today is a patch- 
work of legislation built up like Topsy to meet so-called emergency 
situations or the demands of organized minorities. 

In 100 years we have accumulated over 600 different transportation 
laws, passed by the Congress, and the 48 states. The only real effort 
to relate the problem of public service to transportation in that cen- 
tury, credit was the adoption of the transportation act of 1920. This 
law, carefully formulated at the time, was enacted on the premise that 
the railroads enjoyed a monopoly in the transportation field. Since 
that time, water, air, and highway, have developed services highly com- 
petitive to that of the railroads for certain classes of both passenger 
and freight traffic. Efforts to regulate these new forms of transporta- 
tion have not come as a result of careful study with the result that 
legislation has been enacted with little regard to the future public 
interest. 


Work on the plan has progressed to a point where the first 
of the reports called for by the association’s research program 
has been drawn up in preliminary form. The report, which 
bears the tentative title, “The Transportation Problem of 
1936,” will be submitted to the policy board of the association 
at a meeting in Chicago October 6 and, as adopted by that 
board, will be circulated in proof form among the 11,000 mem- 
bers of the association for individual study and comment. 
Though there are parts of the report as tentatively drawn that 
will probably be changed in the policy board meeting, there 
are a number of conclusions expressed therein that, it is said, 
will undoubtedly meet with general approval. Among these 
is the statement of the four factors which make up the trans- 
portation problem in the United States in 1936. They are: 


1. Comp€@tition: How to confine competition within economic limits 
with due regard for the public interest in transportation and for the 
credit necessities of a modern, economical and constantly improving 
transportation system. 

2. Regulation: How to establish and maintain a price structure 
for all transportation without unjust discrimination and, at the same 
time, restrict regulation under law to limits which do not perpetuate 
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a basic and unsound division of responsibility as between governmental 
agencies and transportation units. 

3. Personnel: How to establish and maintain a sound price struc- 
ture for the wages and salaries of those employed in transportation and 
at the same time keep labor costs in due proportion to other costs, to 
prevailing levels in comparable occupations and to the revenue of 
transportation companies. 

4. Coordination: How to integrate the various kinds of transporta- 
tion agencies, reduce costs and improve services as well as reduce the 
number of separate management and corporate overheads. 


Having stated the problem, the report, as_ tentatively 
drawn, says the prime necessity is to “contemplate practical 
measures.” On this score, it says: 


What shall be done and how? No comprehensive answer to such 
a question is here attempted, but it may be observed that the prime 
necessity and the next major objective is the ultimate adoption of a 
new transportation policy. 

For one hundred years we have experimented with transportation 
and, as a rule, have dealt with the subject in extremes. So much ex- 
perience should now form a background for a carefully developed policy 
that, although perpetuating constructive, necessary, and economic com- 
petition as well as the principle of private enterprise, will eliminate the 
excesses contrary to the public interest and public necessity. .. . 

To meet such necessities it is imperative that there be the widest 
possible understanding of the problem, that politics and pressure 
groups minorities be checked and that those having the well being of 
the nation at heart unite to bring about the adoption of a national 
transportation policy that will assure economic perpetuation of the 
greatest transportation system in the world. 


“NEW ERA IN TRANSPORTATION” 


General rules of conduct for the good health and well being 
of transportation companies were suggested by Commissioner 
Joseph B. Eastman in an address September 24 before the 
American Transit Association at White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., on “The New Era in Transportation.” 

Before taking up the subject of his address, Mr. Eastman 
reviewed experiences with street railway transportation be- 
ginning with his service as secretary of the Public Franchise 
League of Boston, telling of the movement to bring about 
ownership by the city of Boston of subways and the leasing of 
them to the Boston Elevated at a rental which became stand- 
ardized at 4% per cent. 

“This rental has been sufficient, not only to pay interest 
on the city’s bonds, but also to establish an adequate sinking 
fund,” said he. “Eventually the city will own them free of all 
cost. It has been an example of sound finance and sound 
public policy, in local transportation matters.” 

The Public Franchise League, said Mr. Eastman, opposed 
acquisition and control of trolley lines by steam railroads. 
That was not permitted in Massachusetts, said he, but, unfor- 
tunately, adjoining states were more liberal in this respect 
and, under. powers which they granted the Massachusetts field 
was invaded. The New Haven railroad, said he, would now be 
better off if the Massachusetts policy had prevailed. 

He also referred to service as special counsel or adviser for 
street railway labor, his later membership on the Massachusetts 
commission, and the plan under which the Boston Elevated was 
put under the control of public trustees resulting, as he put it, 
in a species, not of public ownership, but of public operation. 
He said he was partly responsible for the adoption of that plan 
though it did not in all respects take the form he favored. 
Continuing, he said? 


The ‘‘new era in transportation’’ of which I am to speak will not 
attain a full measure of success unless those in command look to the 
past for the lessons it is able to teach. I hope that they will be able 
to learn from history such as I have outlined to you this morning, 
and also from the very different pictures that could be drawn from 
street railway history in many other large cities, the solid and en- 
during advantages which flow from sound finance, simplicity in cor- 
porate aims and organization, freedom from entangling alliances, and 
some degree of partnership with the communities served. Our utilities 
would have been spared many headaches of the morning-after type if 
they had paid more heed to such old-fashioned and conservative virtues. 

No better proof exists that there is what may be called a ‘“‘new 
era in transportation’’ than the change in name of your association, 
from the American Electric Railway Association to the American 
Transit Association. It happens to be just about as old as I am, which 
means, of course, that it is still young. Its creation marked a revolu- 
tion in transportation, and so did its more recent change of name— 
all well within the span of a single lifetime. The change from horse 
cars to trolley cars was made, I believe, with very little financial loss. 
The more recent revolution hurt the electric railways much more se- 
verely, particularly those of the interurban type, but I congratulate 
your industry on the fortitude which it has exhibited under conditions 
which in many cases were distressing, on its ability to see and face 
the facts and move rapidly toward an adjustment to the new condi- 
tions, and on the cooperation, solidarity of spirit, and statesmanship 
with which the individual members of the industry have worked to- 
gether in this process of adjustment. Perhaps I do you too much honor, 
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because I have viewed your situation from afar and not so closely as 
I have viewed similar conditions in another field of transportation; 
but at all events that is how it seems to me. 


Auto Busses and New Cars 


When the automotive bus appeared on the scene, you perceived at 
a reasonably early date that a new means of transportation had ar- 
rived which was bound to develop and grow very rapidly, which had 
advantages over the trolley car in many conditions of traffic, and 
which in such situations you could not successfully fight. So, instead 
of fighting, you made friends, and took the new arrival into your own 
camp. That is why you are now the American Transit Association, 
operate more than 12,000 such busses, and have become one of the 
big factors in automotive transportation. It was good business, saved 
many of your companies from destruction, and was an effective demon- 
stration of the fact that there are many excellent opportunities for 
coordinated use of the various means of transportation. 

At the same time you did not throw your trolley wires nor your 
steel rails entirely into the discard, for you had good grounds to be- 
lieve that in various conditions of urban traffic they were capable of 
providing more economical and efficient transportation than the auto- 
motive bus. But you also perceived that, if they were so to be used 
to best advantage, all the latent possibilities which they possessed 
must be developed. This meant intensive research, experimentation, 
and tests directed toward certain specific ends. As I understand it, 
your association made two crucial decisions in this connection. Both 
of them exhibited enterprise, insight, and wisdom. 

You recognized that the necessary research could not be left to 
the individual companies without undue financial burdens, multiplica- 
tion and dissipation of effort, and confusion of results. You saw that 
it was a case for collective and concentrated effort by the industry 
with the burdens shared, and you acted accordingly. Resources and 
experience were pooled through the Presidents’ Conference Committee. 

You also realized that long experience in an industry, invaluable 
as it is, has some disadvantages. Customs, traditions, habits of thought 
develop which are not easily changed and may dull the vision. A fresh, 
keen mind accustomed to similar problems but new to a particular 
industry may perceive things which those who have long been in 
the industry overlook for the very reason that they are so familiar. 
It is like the introduction of a new strain in breeding. In your case 
the automotive bus and the private automobile had suddenly created 
new competitive conditions and new popular demands. The prime 
problem was to design a street railway car which in cost of operation, 
comfort, freedom from noise, rapid acceleration and deceleration, and 
speed could meet these new conditions successfully. To head the nec- 
essary research and gain this fresh approach to the problem, you went 
out of your own industry and picked a trained scientist and engineer 
of high standing, free from all preconceptions and untrammeled by 
your customs and traditions. 

This was a bold move, but one that was keen and far-sighted. It 
showed that you thoroughly understood your problem, and could deal 
with it without prejudice or false pride. I know comparatively little 
about the new car which the Conference Committee has produced. No 
doubt it has its faults. But I venture to predict with some confidence 
that you will not regret the work which has been done nor the plan 
and methods which have been followed in that work. I hope and ex- 
pect that you will continue to attack your problems in this cooperative 
way and with the aid of modern science and engineering. There is 
no reason why your research should stop with the urban electric rail- 
way car. You can find‘ similar opportunities in the trolley bus, in the 
automotive bus for the service in which you use it, in many other 
property items, and even in your methods of operation and ways of 
doing business. The standardization and simplification of practices 
which will ensue, if kept within reasonable limits, will in itself repay 
the time and money expended. 


Transport Multiplying 


What is happening in your branch of the transportation industry 
in this ‘‘new era of transportation’’ is only a sample of what is hap- 
pening all along the line. The means of transportation are multiplying 
and improving with extraordinary rapidity on land, on the sea and 
inland waters, in the air, and even underneath the ground. The op- 
portunities for any particular form of transportation to gain or hold 
a monopoly of any sector or division of the business are decreasing 
every day, if they have not entirely disappeared. A most significant 
feature of the new conditions is the continually expanding ability of 
producers, traders, and even families to furnish transportation on their 
own account. The commercial carrier has always had its problems, 
but they have taken on wholly new and very troublesome aspects. 

The saving thing is that there is no fixed amount of transportation 
to be performed. The capacity of humans to travel seems practically 
unlimited and dependent on the means available and their costs. The 
tremendous expansion in travel which the automobile has wrought is 
sufficient proof. The same thing is true of the movement of property, 
subject to the barriers which nations impose against trade and com- 
merce. Transportation is, after all, only an element of the process 
of production, and the capacity to consume products which are useful 
or otherwise desirable, if they can be brought within the means of the 
consumers, has no limits which we can yet foresee. 


‘*Major Blunder’’ 


The important thing in transportation, as in every other phase of 
production, is to make such use of the improvements which will con- 
tinually be proffered by modern science, engineering, and business ad- 
ministration that better service can be furnished at prices which will 
bring it within a constantly widening range of popular demand. This 
is precisely what has been done in the case of the automobile, and it 
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is the thing which must be done throughout the entire field of indus- 
try, if the problem of unemployment is to be solved. One great danger 
in public regulation is that it may tend to divert attention from this 
means of improving earnings and concentrate attention on what may 
seem to be an easier means, namely, raising prices. The railroad in- 
dustry has not, I think, in the past escaped this danger. For example, 
the establishment and maintenance for more than a dozen years of a 
passenger fare of 3.6 cents per mile, together with the Pullman sur- 
charge, was a major blunder. While I know less about the facts, it is 
not unlikely that some of you may have fallen into similar error with 
your street railway fares. 

Do not misunderstand me. There have, of course, been times in 
the past when increases in prices were necessary, because of changes 
in the value of money or other like reasons, and such occasions may 
arise in the future. It is also true that competition, if not kept within 
bounds, may drive prices down to a level which cannot be maintained 
without disaster. The point is that price increases must always be 
made with the utmost caution and that the cardinal thing to strive for 
is the ability to furnish better service at lower prices and in this way 
greatly increase the volume of business. Fortunately conditions are now 
such that this need is not likely to be overlooked, for it stares every 
branch of the transportation industry in the face. 


Rules of Conduct 


In the ‘‘new era of transportation’’ we may confidently expect that 
the means for improving service and lowering costs will be provided. 
Scientific and engineering research is moving at a continually acceler- 
ating pace. The problem is to use these means to the best advantage. 
My own observation and experience lead me to suggest that for the 
good health and well being of transportation companies the following 
general rules of conduct are worthy of consideration: 

First, cultivate good financial habits. Look for profits to the di- 
rect operation of your properties and not to speculative stock transac- 
tions or to contractual relations and other like means of extracting 
profits from the companies indirectly. Keep your corporate organi- 
zation simple and confine it to the transportation business. Keep your 
stockholders and the communities which you serve fully informed of 
your transactions and financial affairs through honest and intelligible 
reports, backed by sound accounting. Watch your indebtedness and 
keep it as low as you possibly can. Make adequate provision for de- 
preciation and remember that obsolescence is likely to be even more 
of a factor in the future than it has been in the past. 

Second, cultivate good labor relations. Permit your employes to 
organize in any way they see fit, and confer freely, not only with the 
individual employes, but with the officers of such organizations. Pay 
what will be regarded in your communities as good wages and main- 
tain safe and healthful working conditions. Insist upon good work 
for good pay, and do not fear to resist the demands of the organiza- 
tions when you feel sure they are wrong. If you cannot convince them 
of their error, carry the matter to the court of public opinion. 


Third, cultivate good relations with public regulating authorities. 
Do this, not by flattery or entertainment or grosser forms of influence, 
but by full and frank disclosure of the facts and the establishment of 
a deserved reputation for square dealing. If you feel sure that the 
authorities are wrong, appeal to the law courts where you can, and 
otherwise to the court of public opinion. Never attempt, however, to 
mislead public opinion by an inaccurate or distorted or incomplete 
presentation of the facts. 

Fourth, organize your industry so that full cooperation of the in- 
dividual companies may be promoted in matters of common concern. 
Where it is clear that such matters can be handled more economically 
and efficiently by a central organization than by the individual com- 
panies, provide such an organization, but watch it carefully to see that 
it is well handled. There is particular need for such a central organi- 
zation, under modern conditions, for purposes of scientific and engi- 
neering research directed to the vital mechanical and operating prob- 
lems of the industry. 


Fifth, do everything possible to eliminate waste and decrease the 
cost of your operations, but not at the expense of safety or good 
service. Do not be afraid of change and welcome new ideas from 
whatever source. Do not be afraid, either, to try experiments, even 
with fares, and remember that the public likes something new. Re- 
member, too, that the public responds, not only to quicker and more 
convenient service, but also to clean, attractive, and even artistic 
surroundings, and of course to courteous and accommodating employes. 

Sixth, keep fully informed in regard to all other forms of trans- 
portation and the opportunities which they present for coordination 
with your own form of transportation, either by direct use of the fa- 
cilities which they offer, as the electric railways have done with the 
automotive bus, or by arrangements for mutual cooperation and joint 
service. 

Invites Regulating Maxims 


I apologize for presenting these maxims to you and intend no im- 
plication that you are neglecting all or any of them. On the con- 
trary, what I have said indicates that I know that you are by no 
means neglecting some of the most important, and as to others I 
have little knowledge of what you may be doing. They are offered 
merely as the thoughts of one who has had occasion to observe and 
deal, in one way or another, with transportation matters over some 
considerable period of time, and for what you may find them to be 
worth. If you care to suggest similar maxims for the guidance of the 
public regulating authorities, I, for one, shall be delight@d to receive 
them. 

In conclusion, let me say that while, in one sense, there is a ‘‘new 
era in transportation,’’ strictly speaking there is no such thing. It is 
only a phase, rather strongly marked, of the process of change which 
has been going on in transportation from time immemorial and which 
will continue to go on in the future. This particular phase hit the 
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electric railway industry very hard. I congratulate you on the way 
in which you have endured the blow and on the steps which you are 
taking to repair the damage. I also thank you for giving me this op- 
portunity to address you and to renew some old and pleasant asso- 


ciations. 


PURCHASING TRANSPORTATION 


Six industrial traffic managers voiced their views on things 
the railroads ought to do to keep abreast of advances in indus- 
try before an audience which included a number of railroad 
presidents at a luncheon at the Palmer House, Chicago, Septem- 
ber 24. The occasion was a “purchasing transportation” meet- 
ing arranged by the public affairs committee of the Traffic Club 
of Chicago. 

Murray N. Billings, traffic manager, Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, spoke on the price of transportation. He said that, follow- 
ing the rise of the railroads, they discovered they had a mo- 
nopoly and adopted a “dictatorial arrogance” in dealing with the 
shipper. That was ended when regulation came in, he said. 
Regulation was at first gentle and kindly, but it soon became 
largely responsible for a complicated system of rates that 
ought to be analyzed and rationalized, he said. He said the 
introduction into the transportation picture of other means of 
transportation had brought about an era of “hysteria and panic” 
in rate-making that did not help make the rate situation more 
orderly. As concrete suggestions for immediate improvements 
he urged a better system for making changes in rates and the 
introduction of trainload rates. 

John W. Bingham, traffic manager, Corn Products Refining 
Company, spoke on “Why a Solicitor?” He said the solicitor 
was a valuable adjunct in the railroad business, a sales asset, 
and not infrequently a necessity to the shipper. He urged, how- 
ever, the impressing by railroad officials on their soliciting 
forces of the wisdom of having something to say when calling 
on industrial traffic men. All too frequently, he said, solicitors 
came in his office and waited for him to begin the conversation. 
He said the greatest asset of the solicitor was his ability to 
make friends of the user and the potential user of his railroad. 
Finally, he said, the solicitor could improve his service to his 
railroad and his customers by acquiring a good general knowl- 
edge of rates and rules. 


George A. Blair, general traffic manager, Wilson and Com- 
pany, spoke about the packing industry as a factor in trans- 
portation. He gave a brief history of meat in the history of 
civilization and quoted figures to show how important animals 
and animal products were in the total of the country’s traffic. 
He said that to hold that traffic railroads would have to con- 
tinue to pay special attention to services rendered on it, par- 
ticularly because much of it was traffic that required special 
services. He ended with a plea for a return to the old practice 
of personal contact between railroad executives and their 
patrons. , 


J. A. Brough, assistant secretary and traffic manager, 
Crane Company, spoke about industrial changes that had modi- 
fied transportation needs. Spot stocks were now the exceptions 
for retailers, he said. The tendency was to keep inventories 
down and to purchase direct from manufacturers. Thus, he 
added, an increased burden was put on the railroads to render 
fast, dependable service, a challenge they seemed to be accept- 
ing. Unless this were done, he said, the trend of the propor- 
tion of less-carload to carload business on the railroads would 
continue to decline as it had been declining since 1921. 

R. W. Campbell, manager, traffic department, Butler Paper 
Corporation, also spoke on solicitation. He stressed what he 
called the “silent factors” in solicitation—the matters of serv- 
ice, of executive contact, and the manner in which tariffs were 
compiled. He opposed multiple exceptions to the application of 
tariffs and said that, if he were a railroad president, he would 
issue orders to hold such exceptions to a minimum. 

L. E. Muntwyler, general traffic manager, Montgomery 
Ward and Company, contrasted the general store of a quarter 
century ago with that of today. The former, he said, was stocked 
with goods that had a sales life coincident with their physical 
life. Much of the goods sold in stores now, he said, had a sales 
life of sixty days or less. Consequently, speed in transportation 
was increasingly important. He said he appreciated the great 
improvement in railroad freight speeds in recent years but 
insisted that they were not sufficient. “Three days from New 
York to Chicago and seven days from Chicago to the Pacific 
Coast is remarkable compared with the freight service of years 
ago. But it won’t do today. What we want is two days from 
New York and five days to the Pacific Coast,” he said. 

A. H. Schwietert, assistant director of traffic, Chicago 
Association of Commerce, chairman of the club’s public affairs 
committee, presided. Each speech was limited to five minutes. 
Before the speechmaking Mr. Bingham, who is president of 
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the club, presented to J. E. Gorman, trustee, Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific, a photograph of seven railroad presidents 
who took part in a similar affair, devoted to railroads, last fall. 
Mr. Gorman acted for his colleagues, each of whom was to 
receive a similar picture, in accepting the gift. 

Those attending the luncheon were invited to mark straw 
ballots indicating their voting intentions in the coming presi- 
dential election. The result, read at the conclusion of the 
program, showed 301 in favor of Landon and 59 in favor of 
Roosevelt, with 4 voting for Lemke. In 1932, 202 of the group 
voted for Hoover, 125 for Roosevelt and 1 for Thomas. 


SOLICITORS AND CIGARS 
Editor The Traffic World: 

With regard to Mr. L. E. Whitney’s discourse on cigars, 
appearing in the Traffic World of September 19, I believe if 
Mr. Whitney had something tangible to offer for the benefit 
of both the traffic manager and the solicitor it would be of 
some importance. I have never found a smoking solicitor 
offensive and, on the contrary, rather enjoy looking upon a 
“cigar store solicitor,” as it is very apparent I will receive one 
not smuggled in transit to the recipient. If Mr. Whitney does 
not smoke or care to receive a cigar from a solicitor, it is an 
easy matter to refuse the cigar; at least, that would be my 
attitude. 

Lee C. Moore and Company, Inc., 
R. S. Seibert, Traffic Manager. 

Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 21, 1936. 





Editor The Traffic World: 

I am heartily in accord with the comments made by Mr. 
L. E. Whitney regarding the type of solicitor who hands out 
cigars. 

The “cigar-bird” is only one of the many peculiar creatures 
who, for some reason or other, just happen to have jobs as 
freight solicitors. For the last ten years I have seen them 
come and go and, instead of getting better, they are getting 
worse. From rail solicitors we now have the truck solicitors. 
A chap worse than a “cigar-handing” individual is the truck 
solicitor who changes his job once a month and expects you 
to switch your business to whatever outfit he may be em- 
ployed by at the moment. 

Mr. Whitney may have started something and let us hope 
that, through the medium of The Traffic World, carriers may 
realize that a solicitor should actually have some knowledge 
of the product he sells—which is transportation. 

There are plenty of courses available, not only in traffic 
but in salesmanship as well, and I, for one, would suggest that 
the freight solicitor save up his cigar money and, instead, pur- 
chase a good salesmanship or traffic course. 


F. Korinek, T. M., 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1936. Lamont, Corliss & Co. 





Editor The Traffic World: 

I say “amen” to sentiments expressed by Mr. L. E. Whit- 
ney in his letter in your issue of the nineteenth. 

The poor solicitor, however, should not be blamed as much 
as the organization he works for. 

A man that is hired to sell tires, batteries. or almost any 
commodity of importance, is trained to know his product, how 
it is made, etc., before he is sent out to sell it. 

; More than twenty-five years of operating and sales expe- 
rience in several types of transportation leads me to believe 
that only a small percentage of rail and truck solicitors are 
given the training the importanee that their job warrants. 

A former representative of one of.the large western lines 
never knew how much tonnage it cost him to offer me a cigarette 
before the war when cigarettes were far from popular in polite 
society; the lesson I learned then taught me never to offer a 
cigarette to anyone unless I knew he smoked them. 

Too large a percentage of solicitors are not salesmen of 
transportation, but merely order takers, and I am afraid that 
this situation will not be changed until they receive the proper 
training before sent out to unset their customers as indicated 
by Mr. Whitney’s letter, as I am sure he is only one of the 
manv who feel the same way. 

Many papers could be written on this subject, but what’s 
the use unless the transportation lines start to educate their 
salesmen to be of some use to shippers instead of mere order 
takers ? 

T. O. Lippert, Pres., 
Northern Highway Express Co. 
Cleveland, O., Sept. 24, 1936. 
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at PHILADELPHIA 


Largest operators in Philadelphia . . . eleven mammoth 
warehouses . . . 2,100,000 square feet . . . located at all key 
centers . .. each served by Pennsylvania R. R. sidings and 
other carriers. 

Modern steel-and-concrete construction with sprinkler 
systems. Low insurance rates. Every convenience for prompt 
and efficient handling of merchandise of all kinds . . . with 
special facilities for warehousing flour, dried fruits, canned 
goods, cereals, soaps, glycerine, wool, cotton, newsprints, 
furniture, hay, straw, feed and all classes of package freight. 
Liberal allowance on stored goods. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


10 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. B. Plummer, Traffic Manager 


Warehouse receipts issued by one terminal can be 
deposited at any of the six offices, whereupon ship- 
ment can be immediately made. 


Centralized management, modern machinery and equipment 
insure a highly efficient, uniform service to vessels and cargo 
interests throughout the entire chain. All classes of bulk 
and package freight are handled with utmost economy and 
dispatch. Fireproof buildings and complete sprinkler sys- 
tems earn lowest insurance rates. Liberal allowances are 
made on stored goods. 

Vessel operators, shippers, importers and exporters are 
invited to inspect the various properties and analyze the 
methods employed. 

For complete information regarding facilities of our re- 
spective terminals and warehouses, tariffs, etc., address the 
office nearest you. 
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at NORFOLK 


One of the largest deep-water terminals on the Atlantic sea- 
board. Over a mile of dockage eliminates loading and un- 
loading delays. Eight railroads provide direct routing to 
any point. 4000 cars can be accommodated in the receiving, 
deliverjng and classification yards. Loading and unloading 
are completed under cover. Eight modern warehouses .. . 
2,200,000 square feet .. . provide every convenience for the 
safe, prompt handling ‘of merchandise of all kinds. An efti- 
cient organization assures capable management of ship- 
ments entrusted to our care. 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
Norfolk, Virginia 
James A. Moore, General Manager 
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RICHARD D. JONES 


Western Traffic Manager 
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BUFFALO 


at NEW YORK 


Right in the heart of the country’s biggest consumer market. 
Unexcelled shipping facilities . . . by rail, with five miles of 
private sidings . . . by water, with 1400-foot-long marginal 
wharf on 300-foot-wide government channel having mini- 


‘mum depth of 30 feet mean low water ... by truck, Lincoln 


Highway and other main-road connections are nearby. 
Daily truck, rail and barge service to all points in area. 
330,000 square feet of storage space with sprinkler systems. 
Ten acres of land for open storage. The company also oper- 
ates two large, fireproof, sprinkler-protected warehouses in 
Brooklyn, one having direct-rail connection with Jay Street 
Terminal R. R., the other in Bay Ridge section specializing 
in commodity exchange merchandise. 


LINCOLN 
TIDEWATER 
TERMINALS, INC. 
Geo. W. Green, 


Vice-President and 
General Manager 
17 State Street 
New York City 
Shipping Address: 
South Kearny, N. J. 
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On the Boston and Maine Railroad 


A total pier area of over 1,000,000 square feet, with 7106 
feet of dockage space and thirteen berths, assures prompt, 
economical cargo handling. Close to business and wholesale 
districts. Sprinkler-system protection. Lowest insurance 
rates. Also two modern grain elevators of 1,500,000-bushel 
capacity, two moderu pneumatic suction machines for 
prompt discharge of grain, and coal-discharge plant with 
seven towers and up-to-date coal-storage bridge. All piers 
are served oy the Boston and Maine R. R., with switching 
connectio's to other railroads. 


MYSTIC TERMINAL COMPANY 


85 Water Street (Charlestown District) 
Boston, Mass. 


L. J. Coughlin, Manager of Traffic 
D. J. Hurley, General Superintendent 


On the New Haven Railroad 


The New Haven deep-water Piers 1 and 4 are easily accessi- 
ble to downtown Boston warehouses and commercial dis- 
tricts. Berthing space, 2200 linear feet. Covered wharf and 
waterside storage, 220,000 square feet. Uncovered storage, 
63,000 square feet. Electric lifts. Tracks with forty-five-car 
capacity on piers. Supporting yards with capacity of 5650 
cars. Served by the New Haven Railroad, with direct con- 
nections to the Union Freight and other railroads. Facilities 
permit expeditious and economical handling of large gen- 
eral cargoes and bulk freight, including lu r. 


BOSTON TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC, 


51 Sleeper Street 
Boston, Mass. 


L. J. Coughlin, General Manager 
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MOTOR SAFETY REGULATION 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


In a continuance of the hearing in Ex Parte BMC 4, in 
the matter of qualifications of employes and safety of operation 
and equipment of common carriers and contract carriers by 
motor vehicle before the members of division 5 of the Commis- 
sion and a cooperating committee representing state commis- 
sions, Hawley Simpson, for the American Transit Association. 
advocated less regulation than proposed for busses operating 
in metropolitan areas. His view was that some of the things 
proposed were unnecessary. He gave general approval to the 
proposals to which he had not made objection. 

Clifford Strain, representing Walter Kidder & Co., manu- 
facturers of fire extinguishers, said he was in accord with the 
proposed regulations except as to the size of a type of extin- 
guisher to be carried. His objection was that it was larger 
than necessary and therefore the cost was too great. 

William S. Lawrence, director of public relations and 
safety of the United States Truck Lines, Inc., a parent company 
the subsidiaries of which, he said, operated 4,000 units of 
equipment as common and contract carriers, said he was in full 
sympathy with the general idea. Commissioner Eastman asked 
whether it was not a Van Sweringen interest. Mr. Lawrence 
said he did not know, not being an officer of the company. He 
suggested that the district directors of the Commission’s motor 
bureau establish district safety councils. He said the Ohio 
commission had established such a council to cooperate with it 
and he thought the idea a good one. 


The driver, the witness said, was the problem of the motor 
carrier and also the answer. He said that the driver who had 
not had an accident in ten years was able generally to give 
the answer why another driver had had an accident. 


_ Opposing the requirement that motor carrier companies 
give the Commission the records of drivers Mr. Lawrence said 
that it would be impossible, in many instances for the carrier 
to do so. The companies were forced, he said, when business 
called for more drivers than on hand, to accept drivers sent to 
them from the “union hall,” that is to accept drivers sent by 
the unions with which a company had a contract and could not 
send in their records in time to get the business moved. 

Mr. Lawrence objected to the refinements of the proposed 
regulations pointing out that drivers of experience depended 
on the “feel” of the equipment they were hauling to guide them 
in its handling. Many so-called safety devices, the witness indi- 
cated, created a false feeling of safety. 

Lights without specification as to how they were to be 
created, he said, were the thing needed for safety at night. His 
own company, he said, depended on lanterns. They were more 
expensive, he said, than electricity but more dependable. As to a 
proposed regulation requiring, in the case of a wreck that a flag 
be set 100 feet to the rear, Mr. Lawrence said it should be 100 
paces of the driver. He opposed to making it 300 feet, because. 
as he said, in case of an accident, the question resolved itself 
down to inches. He said the bus and truck regulations should 
be separated and the rules for the guidance of the drivers 
should be separated from the rules for the comnanies. 

In conclusion Mr. Lawrence urged the Commission to 
begin with a minimum of rules and regulations. So far as the 
Commission had the power such rules and regulations should 
be applied to private carriers also, said he. 


Fred L. Hall, of the Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brake Co.. 
New York City, dealing with the subject of brakes, said he was 
in general accord with the proposed regulations. 


Philip Smith, president of the National Local Trucking 
Association, and representing also the Cartage Exchange of 
Chicago, dealt with the proposed regulations from the view- 
point of the safety of operation of local cartage operations. 
He did not think rules and regulations proposed in a number 
of instances were practical or necessary for such onerations. 

_ Joe Pomprowitz, of the L. C. L. Transit Co., of Green Bay, 
Wis., said that, from his experience after various trials, direc- 
tional signals on trucks were a failure. 

Dr. H. C. Dickinson, chief of the section of heat and power 
of the National Bureau of Standards. opposed the proposed 
provision that any speed in excess of 45 miles an hour “shall 
be prima facie evidence that the speed is not reasonable or 
prudent.” Speed of 45 miles an hour in traffic in cities, said he 
was a great deal more dancerous than a greater speed on the 
open highway. As to directional signals. he felt that truck own- 
ers might wish to install them as a safety measure but he did 
not think the driver should be relieved of responsibility be- 
cause a vehicle was so equipped. He made the point that it 
was not certain that the signals would be used or if used. used 
correctly. His view was that in making turns the responsibility 
should be on the driver of the truck to see that it was safe to 
make them. 


Charles G. Morgan, Jr., of the ATA, submitted a statement 
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giving views of private operators, members of the Philadel- 
phia chapter of the Pennsylvania Motor Truck Association. 
These carriers adopted a resolution stating it was the cen- 
sensus of the meeting that in principle and results to be ob- 
tained by the application of the proposed regulations, such 
regulations, with modifications, would serve admirably for the 
protection of the public safety. They requested that the Com- 
mission watch carefully the application of the rules and regu- 
lations adopted for common and contract carriers and allow 
sufficient time to elapse before setting a public hearing for 
suggested application to private carriers. 

The hearing was concluded late in the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 18. Briefs are to be filed within two weeks after parties 
have received the record. Commissioner Eastman said request 
had been made by California operators for a hearing in Cali- 
fornia. Until it had been determined whether the request 
would be granted he said the hearings would not be declared 
formally closed. 


MOTOR CARRIER REPORTS 


The Commission September 25 made public reports and 
orders recommended by examiners or joint boards on motor 
carrier applications as follows: 

BMC 3979. Application of Robert Cullen Cosby. Denial 
recommended. Covers common carrier operation between 
Richmond, Va., and interstate points. 

BMC 50036. Application of R. A. Shope. 
mit recommended for contract 
Wash., to Portland, Ore. 

BMC 50041. Contract carrier application of Fostoria Cart- 
age, Inc. Permit recommended as to contract operation be- 
tween Fostoria and Toledo, O., and Fort Wayne and Muncie, 
Ind. Permit not recommended for similar operation between 
Fostoria and Detroit, Mich., and other points in Michigan, Ohio 
and Indiana. 

BMC 50120. Application of Angelo A. Buehler. Denial 
recommended. Covers common carrier operation between 
Scotia and Schenectady, N. Y., and Albany and Rensselaer, 
ae 2 

BMC 50160. Application of William Edward Corl. Permit 
recommended for contract carrying of excelsior between Peters- 
burg, Va., and New York, N. Y., and beer and wine between 
New York and Richmond, Va. Denial recommended as to 
other operations. 

BMC 50948. Application of John Joseph Norton. Denial 
recommended as to common carrier operation between Boston, 
Mass., and vicinity and points in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 

BMC 59765. Contract carrier application of Max Loebel. 
Permit recommended for carrying of paper stock, cream, feed, 
farm products, flour, roofing, fertilizer and rolled oats between 
Otsego, Mich., and points in Indiana. 

BMC 86023. Application of Albert J. Hebert. Denial 
recommended as to common carrier operations between Burling- 
ton, Vt., and points in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York and Pennsylvania. 


WIDOW’S RIGHT TO OPERATE 


Attorneys for the Rock Island, the Santa Fe and the Mis- 
souri Pacific, in BMC 25783, application of Mrs. W. R. Hicks, 
Ramona, Kan., for a permit authorizing operation as a contract 
carrier of commodities, have raised the point that section 209(a) 


Issuance of per- 
operation from Vancouver, 


‘of the motor carrier act does not recognize a right of succes- 


sion in the operation of a motor carrier service, contract, to 
Mrs. Hicks, as the widow of W. R. Hicks. The latter claimed 
to have begun operating as a contract carrier between Ramona, 
Kan., and Kansas City, Mo., prior to October 15, 1935, in the 
carriage of live stock and farm products to Kansas City and 
St. Joseph, Mo., and feed, machinery, etc., from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph back to Ramona. Her husband died in Feb- 
ruary, 1936. A male neighbor took over the management and 
operation of the truck used in the business about the time of 
the husband’s death. 

To hold that the section cited did recognize a right of 
succession, the railroad lawyers said, would be reading lan- 
ruage into the law. So that even if the record showed Mrs. 
Hicks to have inherited the estate of the deceased husband. 
the railroad lawyers said, it would not follow that she had 
established the legality of present operations, or in fact any 
operation as a contract carrier in interstate commerce con- 
ducted since July 1, 1935. 

That beine the state of the record, the attorneys con- 
tinued, an interlocutory order to cease and desist from further 
service, pending a decision on her application as to further 
service, was justified. The railroad lawyers also questioned 
whether the applicant had shown that she was fit, willing, and 
able properly to perform the service of a contract carrier by 
motor vehicle. 
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MOTOR TARIFF AGENTS 


The Commission’s Bureau of Motor Carriers has compiled a 
list of agents filing motor freight tariffs, the work having been 
done by the bureau’s section of tariffs. The list shows the 
names of the agents, tells briefly the commodities covered by 
the tariffs filed by them and the area of the application of the 
rates. The data shown in the compilation, follow: 


Abercrombie, Arthur B., Theatres Service Company, 148 Alabama 
St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., local commodity tariff, film and motion 
pictures, between Atlanta, Ga., and southern points. 

Adelizzi, Jos. M., Eastern Motor Freight Bureau, 410 Asylum 
St., Hartford, Conn., classes and commodity rates, New England, 
New Jersey and New York. 

Ainlay, A. K., 209 State St., Binghamton, N. Y., commodity rates, 
rates on coal, oil, dairy products, etc., between points in New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

Barker, J. W., 758 Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif., rates on 
household goods and office furniture and equipment, San Francisco, 
Calif., and 15 mile radius; also trans-bay. 

Barnes, W. J., 215 West Mulberry St., Enid, Okla., distance and 
commodity rates on petroleum and petroleum products; also articles 
named in Item 2, MF-I. C. C. No. 1; applicable between specific points 
in Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas and Colorado. 

Baugh, H. W., Southwestern Motor Traffic Bureau, 1855 Industrial 
St., Los Angeles, Calif., western classification 65, classes and com- 
modities rates, west coast. . 

Berger, H. O., Olympic Peninsula Motor Tariff Bureau, 2422 
Second Ave., Seattle, Wash., classes and commodities, extreme north- 
west and Pacific coast states. 

Bishop, A. L., 520 Cuyahoga Bldg., Cleveland, O., household goods 
tariff, Ohio and other states. 

Brand, E., Maumee Valley Motor Freight Tariff Bureau, 618 Broad- 
way, Toledo, O., L. C. L. rates, pick-up and delivery charges, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Brewer, G. M., Chief of Tariff Bureau, 419 W. 2nd St., Wichita, 
Kan., classification, central states. 

Brewer, H. U., Express and Furniture Movers’ Association, 68 
Florence St., Malden, Mass., household goods tariff, New England, 
eastern, southern and midwestern states. 

Brodsky, D., Interstate Household Goods Movers’ Tariff Bureau, 
Inc., 15 1. 41st St., New York, N. Y., household goods tariff, all points 
in U. S. 

Brown, Ellis, 903 K St., San Diego, Calif., local freight tariff, 
California. 

Carey, W. F., 510 Peoples’ State Bldg., Pontiac, Mich., local and 
commodity rates, between St. Louis, Mo., and midwestern points. 

Carolus, R. P., Inland Empire Motor Freight Bureau, 437 Peyton 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash., classes and commodities rates, northwestern 
states. 

Caughlan, Frank B., Missouri Truck and Terminal Association, 
110 West Capital Ave., Jefferson City, Mo., classes and commodities 
rates, Missouri. 

Clayton, W. G., Jr., Niagara Frontier Tariff Bureau, 2831 Dela- 
ware Ave., Kenmore, N. Y., classes and commodities rates, rules, 
regulations, exceptions, etc., Canada, New England and eastern 
states; also midwest and southern territory. 


Cone, Earl K., Arizona Motor Freight Associtaion, 19 East Jeffer- 
son St., Phoenix, Ariz., local, joint and proportional class and com- 
modity rates, Arizona, California, New Mexico, Texas and other 
points. 


Cooper, R. S., Motor Carriers’ Traffic Association Tariff Bureau, 
104 East Market St., Greensboro, N. C., class and commodity rates, 
District Columbia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia and southern 
states. 

Cowling, John R., Lehigh Valley Traffic Bureau, 311 Common- 
wealth Bldg., Allentown, Pa., household goods tariff and commodity 
rates (commodity rates are on slate), not shown Pennsylvania points 
to points in New England and eastern territory. 


Crouse, Carl, Iowa Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., Savery Hotel, 
Des Moines, Ia., now filed under George L. McCaughan. 

Cummins, George M., Interstate Motor Carrier Bureau, Fourth 
and Main Sts., Davenport, Ia., household goods tariff, general. 

Cunningham, D. H., Sioux City Independent Motor Freight Car- 
riers, Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Sioux City, Ia., local commodity 
rates and live stock rates, points in Minnesota, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota and Iowa. 

Curran, Thomas A., 408 Market St., Chester, Pa., household goods 
tariff, New England and Atlantic states. 

Dabrowski, S. D., 184 Washington St., New York, N. Y., class 
and commodity rates, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Decker, Peter J., Tri-State Motor Carriers’ Association, Box 627, 
Cumberland, Md., rates and charges, points in New England, eastern 
Atlantic, southern and midwestern states. 

Decker, R. F., Intermountain Motor Freight Tariff Bureau, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, local rates on household goods, between points in 
west coast, northwestern and southwestern territory. 

Dedicoat, L. E., P. O. Box 307, Glens Falls, N. Y., class rates, 
New England and eastern Atlantic states. 

Dempsey; J. B., 808 Bona-Allen Blidg., Atlanta, Ga., class and 
commodity rules, regulations, etc., general, except far west and Pa- 
cific coast. 

Desch, John M, 260 California St., San Francisco, Calif., class 
and commodity rates, pick-up and delivery, California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Nevada. 

Dilla, G. H., Motor Carriers’ Tariff Bureau, 3812 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland, O., minimum rates or charges applying on dairy products, 
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petroleum products and various other commodities, between points 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Dodge, Ira D. (alternate agent), Texas lines mileage and short 
lines mileage, Circulars (9-H and 1-G), 1815 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, 
Tex., mileages, Texas, also on traffic where freight tariffs refer to 
these circulars. 

Dodrill, Charles T., 308 Fifth Avenue Arcade, Huntington, W. Va., 
classified and time rates, from, to and between all points lying east 
of Mississippi River. 

Dougher, Leo A., National Automobile Transporters Association 
Tariff Bureau, 2263 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich., rates on motor 
vehicles and other commodities, New England, eastern, central and 
southern states. 

Dulaney, E. H., 1015-N, 101 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., ex- 
ceptions No. 14 to southern classification, joint I. C. C. and MF-I. C. C. 

Dunden, W. J., Highway Tariff Bureau, South St. Paul, Minn., 
L. T. L. ratings, rules and regulations applying to motor freight 
tariff traffic local. and: joint class and commodity rates, central, west- 
ern and midwestern territory. 

Estes, B. E., Roanoke Motor Freight Bureau, Colonial-American 
National Bank Bidg., Roanoke, Va., household goods tariff, eastern 
and southern states. 

Fairweather, H. E., Ft. Wayne Motor Freight Rate and Tariff 
Bureau, 343-346 Farmers’ Trust Bldg., Fort Wayne, Ind., household 
goods tariff, general. 

Fleck, Jack, the Denver-Los Angeles Trucking Co., the Denver- 
Seattle Truck Lines, Denver, Colo., class and commodity rates, be- 
tween points in Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California and Utah. 

Francis, W. C., Portland Draymen & Warehousemen’s Association, 
812 Couch Buiiding, Portland, Ore., drayage Tariff 3-A, household goods 
tariff and automobile rates, Portland, Ore., and Vancouver, Wash., 
west coast, Idaho, Montana and Utah. 

Fyfe, R. C., 202 Chicago Union Station, Chicago, Ill., western 
classification 65, commodities, rates, etc., consolidation freight classi- 
fication 10, joint MF-I. C. C. and I. C. C. western classification terri- 
tory. 

Gilliam, G. W., Yakima Valley Freight Bureau, 804 South 8th Ave., 
Yakima, Wash., local and joint class and commodity rates, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho. 

Gianniny, S. V., 700 Reynolds Arcade Bldg., Main Street, East, 
Rochester, N. Y., local commodity rates, New England, eastern and 
southern states. 

Greene, Chris B., Foot of Main Street, Cincinnati, O., joint class 
and commodity rates, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia 
points. 

Greenly, A. H., 143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y., official classi- 
fication 54, consolidated freight classification 10, applying to lines in 
official classification territory. 

Greiner, H. S., 715 Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., 
household goods tariff, all states and District of Columbia. 

Gunn, John K., Burlington County Truckmen’s Association, 724 
Front St., Florence, N. J., local rates and charges on general com- 
modities; commodity rates on fruit and vegetables, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, NeW York, Delaware and Maryland. 

Guthrie, C. B., Guthrie Tariff Bureau, 1150 First St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., rates, rules and regulations; local pick-up and delivery 
service, District of Columbia, Maryland and Virginia interstate traffic 
within corporate limits of Baltimore, Md. 

Hall, E., Tank Truck Operators’ Tariff Bureau, 1120 Balfour Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif., rates on petroleum and petroleum products, 
Arizona, California, Nevada and Utah. 

Halliday, R. E., Maine Motor Rate Bureau, 8 Lisbon St., Lewis- 
ton, Me., class rates, New York and New England points. 

Hanan, J. Bert, 963 Railroad Ave., South, Seattle, Wash., class 
and commodity rates, Pacific northwest. 

Hanley, W. E., 845 E. 128th St., Cleveland, O., houshold goods, 
between points in Cuyahoga county, O., and points in Ohio on inter- 
state traffic. 

Harding, Everett A., A07 Crozier Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., com- 
modity rates on lumber and household goods, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey and New York. 

Harris, William H, Salem, N. J., local class and commodity rates, 
New England, eastern and southern states. 


Harrison, G. W., Burek Truck Lines, 120 North St. Francis Ave., 
Wichita, Kan., class and commodity rates, eastern and midwestern 
territory. - 

Hart, E. H., Pacific Motor Tariff Bureau, 510 Fifteenth St., Oak- 
land, Calif., freight classification 2 and local freight classification com- 
modity rates, west coast points. 


Hart, G. E., 109 Davis St., San Francisco, Calif., class and com- 
modity rates, pick-up and delivery service, points in California and 
Nevada, Arizona, Oregon, Utah and Idaho. 

Healey, Patrick, Movers’ Association of Chicago, 43 East Ohio 
St., Chicago, Ill., household goods, 100-mile radius between points 
of origin in states of Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Indiana. 

Hendrick, J. J., 217 Central Bldg., 108 West 6th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., local and proportional classification rates for J. J. Hendrick 
and M. Hernych (copartners) d/b/a, J. J. Hendrick Refrigerator 
Truck Lines, applicable Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash. 

Hitchcock, D. G., Ambassador Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., freight 
classification 1 classes and commodities, Alabama, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee. 

Hogle, George E., Midwestern Motor Freight Tariff Bureau, 818 
Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo., succeeded J. D. McMurray, agent, now 
filed under F. P. Willette, agent, account Hogle, resigned. 

Horwitz, Harold A., South Jersey Motor Carriers’ Freight Tariff 
Bureau, 60 East Commerce St., Bridgeton, N. J., class and commodity 
rates, New England, eastern and southern states. 
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Holman, G. B., Household -Goods Carriers’ Bureau, 1009 Invest- 
ment Bldg., Washington, D. C., household goods tariff, all points 
within the U. S.; also from and to points in Canada and Mexico. 

Hooker, F. L., Associated Truck Lines, 108 Market St., S. W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., class rates, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
West Virginia. 

Hosking, Lou, Northwest Tariff Bureau, 1957 University Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn., class and commodity rates, exceptions and territorial 
directory, southern, midwestern and western states. 

Hughett, J. D., Santa Fe Blidg., Dallas, Tex., class and commodity 
rates, general. 

Hyett, R. G., M. & M. Bldg., Houston, Tex., rates and distance 
tariff on oil, water and gas well equipment, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Jackson, C. F., American Trucking Associations, Inc., Tariff Bu- 
reau, 1039 Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C., National Motor 
Freight Classification LTL-1 (east-south-west), general. 

Jennings, T. D., Western Motor Freight Bureau, 4120 Meridian 
Ave., Seatle, Wash., class and commodity rates, Oregon, Idaho, 
Washington and Montana. 

John, C. C., 2607 Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo., house- 
hold Goods, general. 

Jones, Marion F., Colorado Trucking Association, Longmont Na- 
tional Bank Blidg., Longmont, Colo., commodity rates, midwestern 
and western states. 

Kearney, Harry S., Northeastern Traffic Bureau, 76 Dutton St., 
Bangor, Me., class and commodity rates, between Boston, Mass., and 
points in the state of Maine. 

Keenan, M. H., Oregon Auto Freight Tariff Bureau, Western 
Tariff Bureau, 917 Southwest Oak St., Portland, Ore., local, joint and 
proportional class and commodity rates, Pacific northwest. 

Kellogg, Theodore, First National Bank Bldg., Dickinson, N. D., 
class volume, backhaul and column freight rates, midwestern and 
northwestern states. 

Kelly, C. A., 1001 East Market St., Akron, O., class and com- 
modity rates, New England, eastern, southern and midwestern states. 

Kennedy, William G., 115 West High St., Jefferson City, Mo., motor 
carriers’ classification 1, covering participating carriers located in 
state of Missouri. 

Kidd, R. J., Evergreen Highway Freight Bureau, 203 Fitzpatrick, 
9th and Oak Sts., Portland, Ore., classes and commodities, between 
points in extreme northwest. 

King, J. M., 4716 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo., local rates on 
lumber and lumber products, Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. 

Kinney, George H, 701 Security Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., local 
and joint class and commodity rates for individual lines, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Colorado, Kansas, Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio 
points. 

Kline, R. C., 2509 ‘‘O’’ St., Omaha, Neb., commodity rates, west- 
ern and midwestern points to points in New England, western, mid- 
western and eastern states. 

Kneeland, Millen F., 719 S. E. Morrison St., Portland, Ore., tar- 
iff and schedule of minimum rates, pick-up and delivery service, 
Pacific northwest. 

Kressin, Robert, Independent Movers’ Association, 736 Woodward 
Bidg., Washington, D. C., household goods tariff, general. 

Lawson, C. L., Mississippi Valley Motor Freight Bureau, 611 Olive 
St., St. Louis, Mo., class and ‘commodity rates, rules, regulations, 
exceptions, etc., general. 

Leckinger, U. C., King and Maple Sts., Rochester, N. Y., rates 
on general merchandise except household goods, general. 

Leighton, Ernest E., 296 Boston St., Lynn, Mass., household goods 
tariff, all New England states and portions of trunk line territory. 

Lentz, Melvin S., 7 East Elizabeth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa., local 
commodity tariff, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Lockwood, C. L., Lawrence Traffic Bureau, Wren Bldg., Lawrence, 
Kan., L. T. L. and T. L. rates on commodities, Kansas, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Missouri and Oklahoma. 


Loretz, T. A. L., A-1 Auto Works, Inc., 108 West Sixth St., Los 
Angeles, Calif., proportional commodity rates covering transportation 
of motor vehicles moving in interstate traffic, between points in the 
state of California. 


Mackay, W. A., 275 Fuhrmann Bivd., Buffalo, N. Y., class and 
commodity rates, between points in states located in districts 1, 
2 and 3 and points in states located in districts 9, 10, 11 and 13. 

Mahoney, George F., 355 Congress St., Boston, Mass., class and 
commodity, New England, New Jersey and New York. 

Malone, Merna E., Washington Trucking Association, P. O. Box 
663, Elmo, Wash., class and commodity rates, western Washington 
and Portland and Astoria, Ore. 

Marohn, E. K., Pacific Coast Freight Association, 403 Lyon Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash., local, joint and proportional class and commodity 
rates, between Seattle, Wash., and points in states of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho. 

McCaughan, George L., Iowa Motor Freight Bureau, Savery Hotel, 
Des Moines, Ia., class rates and exceptions, eastern, western and 
midwestern states. Formerly Carl Crouse. 

McKeever, H. G., 908 Broadway Tower, Enid, Okla., rates apply- 
ing on oil and oil field equipment, Kansas, Arkansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

McGurk, James H., Motor Carriers’ Service Bureau, Broad and 
Diamond Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., class rates, household goods tariff 
and lumber and lumber products tariff, New England, Atlantic and 
midwestern states. 

McMurray, J. D., Midwestern Motor Freight Tariff Bureau, 818 
Wainut St., Kansas City, Mo., resigned. See Geo. E. Hogle. 

McMurray, L. Maynard, Pennsylvania Rate and Tariff Bureau, 
904 Keystone Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., class rates, New England, east- 
ern and midwestern states. 
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McVey, Roland W., 909 Orange St., Wilmington, Del., commodity 
and mileage rates, Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Mears, R. Glen, Seaford, Del., commodity rates, New England, 
eastern District of Columbia and southern states. 

Meyers, W. L., Indiana Motor Rate and Tariff Bureau, 130 E. 
Washington Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind., class and commodity territorial 
directory, exceptions, etc., general. 

Milburn, Edward O., La Junta, Colo., rates or charges on com- 
modities, midwestern and southwestern states. 

Milostan, F. J., Northern Motor Transportation Association, 302 
East Anoke St., Duluth, Minn., local and proportional class and 
commodity rates, midwestern and northwestern states. 

Minch, E. J., 6600 Grand Ave., Cleveland, O., minimum rates 
or charges, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, West Virginia and Mich- 
igan. 

Monroe, Lewis A., 866 Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Monroe’s ship by truck freight classification 4, class and commodity 
rates, Pacific coast. 

Morgan, O. P., 1622 Webster St., Omaha, Neb., commodity rates, 
from points in certain states located in districts 4, 8, 10 and 13 to 
points in certain states located in districts 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 10 and 13. 

Murray, Tom, 123 North New St., Dover, Del., mileage and ton 
mill rates, New England, southeastern and Atlantic states. 

Meyers, C. M., Ohio Motor Freight Tariff Committee, 3310 A. I. 
U. Bldg., Columbus, O., class and commodity territorial directory, 
exceptions, etc., general. 

Nelson, Ira S., 158 Summer St., Boston, Mass., coordinated motor 
freight classification 1, New England and New York. 

Newell, Charles, 17th and Park Aves., Chico, Calif., local rates, 
west coast. 

Noble, James H., Eastern-Central Motor Carriers’ Association, 165 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., class and commodity rates, territorial 
directory, exceptions, etc., general. 

Patterson, L. W., Lake Erie Tariff Bureau, 210 Wayne St., De- 
troit, Mich., commodity rates, Detroit, Mich., and Buffalo, N. Y. 

Peterson, P. S., Central States Motor Carriers’ Association, Live 
Stock Exchange Bldg., South Omaha, Neb., rates on live stock and 
other commodities, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska. 

Pratt, T. D., 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y., common carrier, 
contract, class and commodity and special rates, New England, east- 
ern and midwestern states. 

Raab, J. E., 417 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J., class and 
commodity rates, northeastern United States points. 

Read, L. O., 700 Turner St., Los Angeles, Calif., class and com- 
modity rates, California, Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 

Reed, S. G., 913 Franklin Ave., Houston, Tex., pick-up and 
delivery charges, stations in Texas and Louisiana. 

Riddell, L. G., 1113 Vine St., Houston, Tex., household goods tar- 
iff, Houston, Tex., and vicinity. 

Ross, J. S., Union Van Line, Inc., 82 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill., household goods, general, 

Rowan, J. F., Motor Truck Common Carriers’ Association, Inc., 
304 Flat Iron Bldg., Denver, Colo., local and joint class and commodity 
rates, western, southwestern and midwestern states. 

Ryan, John C., 519 Victoria Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., rates and 
charges, eastern and midwestern states. 

Shearer, David G., Interstate Freight Carriers’ Conference, Inc., 
611 Hollingsworth Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif., class and commodity 
rates, including pick-up and delivery service, western, southwestérn 
and Pacific coast territory. 

Sicilia, Anthony E., 330 South Wells St., Chicago, IIll., Trans- 
continental Motor Truck Freight Classification 1, naming class rat- 
ings on L. T. L. traffic, general. 

Slater, Harry M., Central Motor Freight Association, Inc., 910 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., class and commodity rates, terri- 
torial directory, exceptions, etc., general. 

Smith, Charles J., United Truck Lines (Associated Truck Lines), 
Saginaw, Mich., joint class rate tariff, Michigan and Indiana points. 

Snyder, W. M., Southern Motor Carriers’ Association, 505 New 
Merchants’ Bank Bldg., Jackson, Miss., class and commodity rates, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Alabama. 

Solie, Adolph, Wisconsin Motor Carriers’ Bureau, 715 First Cen- 
tral Bldg., Madison, Wis., class and commodity rates, territorial di- 
rectory, exceptions, etc., general. 

Sperry, R. A., 236 Chicago Union Station, Chicago, Ill., consolidated 
freight classification 10; Illinois classification 18, consolidated freight 
classification territory. 


Spooner, Clyde T., Columbia Loop Freight Tariff Bureau, 1001 S. 
E. Water Ave., Portland, Ore., rules and regulations, Portland, Ore., 
and points on Columbia loop. 

Springer, R. D., Associated Highway Carriers of South Dakota, 
900 Citizens’ National Bank Bidg., Sioux Falls, S. D., class and com- 
modity rates, midwestern territory. 

Stanley, Jack, Virginia Furniture Truckers’ Association, Galax, 
Va., rates on furniture, eastern Atlantic and southern states. 

Sutherland, C. M., 1017 Terminal Bldg., Lincoln, Neb., local rates 
or charges on petroleum oil and its products, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Wyoming, Missouri, Colorado, Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota. 

Stone, J. C., Pier 3, Embarcadero, San Francisco, Calif., class 
and commodity pick-up and/or delivery service charges, California 
and Nevada. 

Stewart, Curtis C., Cartage Exchange Tariff Bureau, 343 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., rates, city of Chicago and contiguous 
territory. 

Swain, William E., Jr., Automotive Council of Orange County, 
207 Kraemer Blidg., Anaheim, Calif., rates and charges, points in 
state of California. 

Tinsley, Milford M., 3120 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa., house- 
hold goods tariff, eastern and southern territory. 
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Topping, W. S., 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y., tariff covering 
motor transportation of explosives and dangerous articles, general. 
Vizzard, J. F., 444 Market St., San Francisco, Calif., rates, rules 


and regulations, city and county of San Francisco and California 
points. 


Walsh, P. J., Union Bldg., Charleston, W. Va., rates on bituminous 


materials, West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. 


Walters, E. L., Missouri Valley Motor Freight Bureau, 506 Mer- 
chants National Bank Blidg., Omaha, Neb., class and commodity rates, 


rules, regulations, exceptions, etc., Pacific northwest, widwestern 
and western states. 


Waring, D. T., Middle Atlantic States Motor Carrier Conference, 


Inc., Earle Bldg., Washington, D. C., class and commodity rates, rules, 
regulations and exceptions, general. 


Weck, R. L., Central & Southern Motor Freight Tariff Association, 
301 West Main St., Louisville, Ky., class and commodity rates, rules, 
regulations, exceptions, etc., general. 

White, E. V., Washington Highway Freight Tariff Bureau, P. 


O. Box 465, Olympia, Wash., class and commodity rates, Pacific coast, 
western and northwestern states. 


Whittle, W. D., Rogue River Valley Auto Freight Bureau, Ash- 


land, Ore., local, joint, proportional rates, between points in Oregon, 
California and Washington. 


Wigton, Donald, Sioux City District Motor Transport Association, 


306 Jenning St., Sioux City, Ia., class and commodity rates, western 
states. 


Willette, F. P., Midwestern Motor Freight Tariff Bureau, 9 West 
9th St., Kansas City, Mo., class and commodity rates, mileage table, 


territorial directory, exceptions, etc., general. Replaced former agents 
J. D. McMurray and Geo. E. Hogle. 


Williams, H. D., Washington Motor Freight Association, 1519 Rail- 
road Ave., South, Seattle, Wash., class and commodity rates, Pacific 
coast, western and northwestern states. 

Williams, J. H., Colonial States Delivery Association, 51 Taylor 
St., Springfield, Mass., household goods tariff, New England, south- 
eastern and central states. 


Willis, Joyce, Yamhill County Auto Freight Bureau, McMinnville, 
Ore., commodity rates, Oregon. 

Winning, Arch, Motor Truck Transportation Association, Belleville, 
Ill., class and commodity rates, midwestern territory. 

Wintermute, F. M., Motor Carriers’ Central Freight Association, 
1627 West Fort St., Detroit, Mich., class and commodity rates, rules, 
regulations and exceptions, general. 

Wright, Chester A., Main St., Falmouth, Mass., class and com- 
modity rates, New England and eastern states. 

Yount, Harrison W., 102 South 10th St., Omaha, Neb., commodity 


rates, between Chicago, Ill., and Omaha and Lincoln, Neb., and 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 


CENTRAL TRUCKERS AGREE 


Seven of the largest motor truck operators in C. F. A. 
Territory have agreed, after a three days’ meeting at Detroit, 
to unite in the publication of rates. Each signed a power of 
attorney making W. L. Myers, publishing agent, Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau, Chicago, its tariff agent. Sig- 
nificance is attached to the action because the group repre- 
sents all of the large operators who had not up to that time 
united in the work of the Central Bureau. The agreement 
covers not only rates and classifications, but also rules and 
regulations. While the details of publication remain to be 
worked out, the practical effect will be a uniform system of 
truck rates through the entire territory. The new publica- 
tions, as to both class and commodity rates, will be ready to 
be filed in time to become effective November 15. Chief 
among these documents is the classification, on which a joint 
committee, under the chairmanship of Anthony Sicilia, Keeshin 
Motor Express Company, has been working. 

Among the matters agreed on at the meeting was the 
abolition of all truck commodity rates based on minima lower 
than 5000 pounds. All of these will be canceled before the 
effective date of the new tariffs. Commodity rates generally 
will be based on weights of 10,000 and 20,000 pounds. The 
basis for truckload rates will be fifth class, that basis to ap- 
ply at 400 miles. Below that distance they will be graduated 
down to sixth class at 300 miles. Over 400 miles they will be 
stepped up gradually to fourth class at 500 miles and beyond. 
Some specific exceptions to this scale were agreed on, notably 
on traffic between Detroit and St. Louis, Cleveland and St. 
Louis, Detroit and Evansville, and Detroit and Louisville, 
where the fifth class rate will apply. 

Ted V. Rodgers, president, American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., presided at the Detroit meeting. John L. Rogers, 
director of the Commission’s motor carrier bureau, was pres- 
ent as an observer and advisor. The following trucking com- 
panies joined in the agreement: Transamerican Freight 
Lines, Inc.; Interstate Motor Freight System; Consolidated 
Freight Company; C. C. C. Highway, Inc.; Motor Express of 
Ohio; Motor Express of Indiana; Kramer Brothers Freight 
Lines. These, together with the operators who have already 
affiliated either directly with the Central Bureau or with the 
local bureaus parties to the Central agreements, include every 
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operator of any size in Central Freight Association Territory, 
it is stated. 

The committee engaged in formulating a classification for 
the Central States Motor Tariff Bureau met September 23 at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, and continued in session to the 
end of the week. It has spent more than two months on the 
job, but the opinion was that it would shortly be completed. 
It was pointed out that, under tariff agreements reached by 
Central Territory truckers, the classification will have to be 
filed in time to be made effective November 15. It was said 
that the new publication would not take the form of exceptions 
to any existing classifications, though it was known that the 
committee had had before it almost continuously the classifi- 
cation of the American Trucking Associations, Inc. The new 
publication will be a complete classification in itself. Its adop- 
tion by the Central Bureau will make it at once the most 
widely used classification in the trucking industry. 


PICK-UP AND DELIVERY 


Treating the pick-up and delivery service proposals sus- 
pended in I. and S. No. 4191, and No. 27425, pick-up and deliv- 
ery in official territory, as a wasteful proposal by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad reluctantly supported by other railroads in 
the eastern district, the New York State Motor Truck Associa- 
tion, Inc., asks “and why is such waste proposed?” 

“To cripple the motor truck industry!” says the brief, in 
answer to its own question. “To seek to put out of business, if 
possible, an agency of transportatoin now deriving gross rev- 
enue equal to nearly one-third the total of that of American 
railways—to ‘menace’ the solvency of motor carriers in respect 
to whom the Commission is charged with the legal duty of 
pursuing a course which will ‘foster’ and ‘preserve’ their in- 
herent advantages to the end of meeting the requirements of 
the commerce of this country.” 

The New York Dock Railway submitted that should the 
Commission find less than carload pick-up and delivery service 
to be performed by the trunk line carriers in the New York 
area to be justified, it should not countenance what the dock 
railway called the unlawfulness complained of with respect to 
Curlett’s I. C. C. A-486. The dock railway said the Commission 
should condition its findings on the inclusion of such services 
through the dock railway and the so-called Brooklyn contract 
terminals without discrimination as to practices, routing, divi- 
sions, “allowances” or otherwise. The objection of the dock 
railway to exclusion from pick-up and delivery service offered 
by the trunk lines was among the things presented to the Com- 
mission as warranting suspension of the pick-up and delivery 
tariffs. 

The Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal submitted, it said, 
that the pick-up and delivery tariffs should be canceled; first 
because they were unlawful due to the failure of the rail car- 
riers to obtain certificates of convenience and necessity under 
part II of the interstate commerce act for the operation of 
such motor truck services; second, because this record showed 
that the free rendition of such service by the rail carriers was 
without public demand or necessity, and was a’ wasteful and 
extravagant service which must deplete the net revenues of 
the carriers. The brief said the terminal was specifically in- 
terested only in such pick-up and delivery service as was pro- 
posed by the tariffs to and from the boroughs of Brooklyn and 
Queens, New York ity. It submitted, however, that the 
suspended tariffs as a whole were unlawful because. of the 
failure to obtain certificates of public convenience and necessity. 


TRUCK PERMIT HEARINGS 


Hearings on two applications for permission to operate 
motor vehicles in interstate commerce were held before Exam- 
iner H. C. Lawton in Chicago September 22. The first, BMC- 
42537, was the application of George Cassens and Sons, Ed- 
wardsville, Ill., for a certificate to operate as a common carrier 
between Detroit, Mich., and cities in southern Illinois and St. 
Louis, Mo. Although the application sought permission for 
Cassens’ trucks to carry all commodities, an amendment was 
made at the opening of the hearing which had the effect of 
confining it to automobiles and automobile parts and acces- 
sories. George Cassens, one of the partners of the applicant 
company, explained the absence of specific routes in the appli- 
cation by saying that the automobiles he trucked from Detroit 
might be for delivery to almost any town in southern Illinois. 
He preferred a certificate specifying merely the delivery area, 
he said. He testified as to the financial responsibility of the 
company, as to the insurance carried, and as to its operation 
before June 1, 1935. The latter fact was significant, he pointed 
out, because it brought the operation under the so-called 
“grandfather” clause. 

Protests were made C. F. A. railroads who questioned the 
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date of the beginning of Cassens’ operations, asserting that 
his Indiana certificate was dated July 31, 1935. On cross 
examination of the witness the fact was brought out that 
Cassens and his two sons also operated automobile sales 
agencies at Edwardsville and Hamel, Ill., and a gasoline and 
oil business at Hamel. Railroad witnesses insisted that there 
was no public necessity for the service asked for by the ap- 
plicant. They said it would introduce new and unnecessary 
competition into the transportation situation in the area sought 
to be served. : 

The second application was that of the L. C. L. Transit 
Company, De Pere, Wis., for a contract carrier permit to ex- 
tend its operations in the hauling of general commodities to 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York and New 
Jersey along irregular routes. Joseph Pomprowitz, owner of 
the operation, testified as to his ability to carry on the serv- 
ice, his financial responsibility, his insurance coverage and 
other details of that nature. Protestants included the Alko 
Express Lines, Johnstown, Pa., and Trunk Line and C. F. A. 
railroads who insisted that the plenitude of transportation 
facilities now available to shippers in the territory made the 
granting of the added permit not in the public interest. They 
insisted the competition that would result would be “detri- 
mental” to the public and to transportation in general. 


MOTOR JOINT BOARDS 


The Commission has made changes in the membership of 
motor joint boards, on account of inability of appointees to 
serve, either generally or in specific cases, as follows: 

No. 5, California, Oregon, and Washington, William H. 
Gorman, chief, auto truck division, California commission, 
appointed vice Warren K. Brown. 

No. 15, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, Mark Marshall, 
director motor transportation division, Texas commission, vice 
C. V. Terrell. 

No. 16, Oklahoma and Texas, Leon Harp, vice C. V. Ter- 
rell, of Texas. 

No. 32, Louisiana and Texas, Leon Harp, vice C. V. Ter- 
rell, of Texas. 

No. 43, Colorado and Kansas, Commissioner Malcom Erick- 
son, Colorado commission, vice Edward E. Wheeler. 

No. 50, Colorado and Wyoming, Commissioner Malcom 
Erickson, Colorado commission, vice Edward E. Wheeler. 

No. 77, Texas, Leon Harp, vice C. V. Terrell, of Texas. 

No. 89, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas, Chairman Robert 
Valdez, New Mexico commission, vice J. D. Lamb. 

No. 115, Maine, Edward Chase, vice Frank J. McArdle, 
Frank M. Libby, and Harold L. Gerrish, of Maine. 

No. 152, Arkansas and Texas, Leon Harp, vice Ernest O. 
Thompson, of Texas. 


BUS CHARTER SERVICE 


Rail carriers in Transcontinental Passenger Association 
Territory, and rail carriers in Official Classification Territory, 
and Central Freight Association Territory, in BMC 66582, ap- 
plication of the Jersey City & Lyndhurst Bus Co., for a cer- 
tificate to operate as a passenger carrier, and in BMC 19199, 
application of Penn Bus Co. to operate as a carrier of pas- 
sengers, have raised the question as to whether applications 
covering charter service are not premature. 

In BMC No. 66582, in which the Transcontinental and Offi- 
cial Classification Territory lines have joined, the railroads 
submitted that no such general certificate as requested by the 
Jersey City & Lyndhurst Bus Co., entitling, as they said, the 
applicant to “take the cream and leave the skimmed milk” to 
its regulated and established competitors, which competitors 
were in a position adequately to handle, should not be granted. 
The application was for a certificate covering proposed char- 
ter service from and between Saddle River, Leonia,, N. J., and 
New York, N. Y., via George Washington bridge, and for the 
privilege of operating a charter bus service from New Jersey 
and New York to all parts of the United States and Canada. 
The evidence in this record, the railroad brief said, indicated 
a lack of demand for the proposed charter service. The grant- 
ing of an all-inclusive certificate to and or all points in the 
United States, they added, would not be in the public interest, 
or for the public welfare. They also asserted that the appli- 
cant had failed to show it was engaged in a common carrier 
charter service. 

In BMC 19199 the Central Freight Association railroads 
said that a fair disposition of the matter of charter service 
in this application, both to applicant and protestant railroads, 
could only be made after a close scrutiny of the matters in- 
volved and a consideration of the subject as it affected all 
similar applicants, and to effect such a disposition of the mat- 
ter, it was suggested that the subject of applicant’s charter 
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rights should be deferred until the Commission had had a 
full opportunity to study the situation from all angles and 
to promulgate such rules and regulations as might then be 
deemed appropriate and desirable. The railroads pointed out 
that section 208 (c) of the motor carrier act said any common 
carrier by motor vehicle transporting passengers under a cer- 
tificate issued under this part might transport in interstate 
or foreign commerce to any place “special or chartered par- 
ties under such rules and regulations as the Commission shall 
have prescribed.” They added that so far as the application 
related to the right to render charter service that the applica- 
tion was premature and should be dismissed inasmuch as the 
Commission had not passed on the question as to what serv- 
ice the bus company was entitled to perform. 


CENTRAL TRUCK RATE HEARING 


The standing rate committee of the Central States Motor 
Tariff Freight Bureau held hearings at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, September 23 and 24, on 238 rate and rule change pro- 
posals. It was by far the largest docket to be considered by 
the committee to date, and the first that required more than 
a day for disposal. C. L. Lawson, chairman of the commit- 
tee, has issued a circular letter to operator members of the 
bureau urging close reading of its dockets and attendance at 
the hearings. He pointed out in the letter that, not infre- 
quently, applications for changes did not contain sufficient 
information and, following hearings, at which proponent 
truckers did not take the trouble to appear and present evi- 
dence, it was often necessary to mark the proposal “failed of 
adoption because no case has been made.” He also pointed 
out that many of the proposals submitted were of wide appli- 
cation and that operators, in their own interests, ought to take 
an active part in the consideration of such proposals. 


MASSACHUSETTS TRUCK DINNER 


A dinner for members and guests will be held by the 
Motor Truck Rate Bureau of Massachusetts at the Hotel 
Manger, Boston, October 6. More than 500 are expected to 
attend, those invited including railroad and steamship men 
and shippers as well as truck operators. The speakers will be 
J. G. Scott, chief of the law and enforcement section of the 
Commission’s bureau of motor carriers; J. J. Murphy, chair- 
man, Department of Public Utilities of Massachusetts, presi- 
dent of the Association of Public Utilities Commissioners of 
New England, and W. H. Day, manager, transportation bureau, 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Industrial Traffic League. The commit- 
tee in charge of the dinner includes Francis E. Barrett, John 
Curran, Theodore E. Fogg, William R. Harroll, Frank Nute, 
John Welch, Allen J. Wilson, and Ralph H. Cahouet. 


WORLD HIGHWAY DEVELOPMENT 


Definite progress in road improvement and motor vehicle 
use will be reported from all parts of the world at the meet- 
ing of the Highway Transport Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce at Paris, October 9 and 10, according 
to Alfred H. Swayne, chairman of the committee and vice- 
president of General Motors Corporation, who sailed this week 
to preside over the sessions. 

“Despite unsettled conditions, nations everywhere are turn- 

ing more and more to highway transportation as a means of 
communication,” said Mr. Swayne. 
‘ He said the committee would review world problems of 
highway finance, construction, and operation, laying particular 
stress on the services of motor transport and the necessity for 
removing artificial barriers to travel between countries. 


TRANSPORTATION LAWS 


Elmer A. Lewis, superintendent of the document room 
of the House of Representatives, has compiled three documents 
which have been published by the government printing office, 
one containing laws relating to interstate and foreign com- 
merce, one containing laws relating to shipping and mer- 
chant marine, and one containing the seamen’s act as amended 
and other laws relating to seamen. Copies of the documents 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at the following prices: Interstate com- 
merce, 15 cents; shipping acts, 20 cents, and seamen acts, 10 
cents. 

The document containing laws relating to interstate and 
foreign commerce contains transportation legislation enacted 
by the Sixty-fourth and later congresses through the Seventy- 
fourth Congress, including the motor carrier act. The merchant 
marine publication includes legislation enacted in 1916 and 
since that time. The seamen act publication begins with legis- 
lation enacted by the Sixty-third Congress. 
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U. 8S. MARITIME COMMISSION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Three of the five members of the United States Maritime 
Commission created by the merchant marine act, 1936, approved 
June 29, were appointed by President Roosevelt September 23 
at Hyde Park, N. Y., the President’s home, according to an 
announcement made there. The announcement was not relayed 
to the White House for issuance there the following morning. 

The President selected the members from the naval, coast 
guard and Treasury Department services of the government 
as follows: 

Rear Admiral Henry A. Wiley, U. S. N., retired, of Haver- 
ford, Pa., formerly commander in chief of the fleet. 

Rear Admiral Harry G. Hamlet, commandant of the United 
States Coast Guard, 1932-1936, having entered the Coast Guard 
service as a cadet. 

George Landick, Jr., chief of the planning section of the 
procurement division of the United States Treasury, for many 
years in government service, specializing in contract, equipment 
and supply matters. 

“This temporary organization will start functioning im- 
mediately, setting up a skeleton force,” said the Hyde Park 
announcement. “Other members of the commission will be 
named in the near future.” 

Whether or not the three members named by the President 
and who will serve under recess appointments until the Senate 
meets in January would be nominated by the President in 
January was not made known. Inference was drawn for use 
of the word “temporary” in the Hyde Park statement that 
the members now named might not be nominated for confirma- 
tion by the Senate. 

There had been speculation that the President might ap- 
point military service men to serve temporarily until January. 
One of the reasons given for adoption of such a course was 
that the President could not get the men he wished for members 
to take recess appointments—that they wished to be nominated 
and confirmed by the Senate before beginning their duties. 
It also was said that, in attempts to go outside the government 
service circle for members, the President met with objections 
that delayed action on his part. 

President Roosevelt, shortly after he took office March 4, 
1933, resorted to appointment of retired naval officers to the 
Shipping Board pending adoption of a reorganization plan 
dealing with the board. The appointees were Admiral H. I. 
Cone, who was a member of the board; Capt. Gatewood S. 
Lincoln and Capt. David W. Todd, retired naval officers. Later, 
by executive order of June 10, 1933, under authority of the 
executive department reorganization act of 1932, the President 
abolished the Shipping Board and transferred its functions to 
the Department of Commerce, effective August 10, 1933. 

Organization of the commission before September 28, it 
was pointed out, would pave the way for the present ocean mail 
contractors to file their applications for adjustment and settle- 
ment of their rights under the contracts which are to be ter- 
minated June 30, 1937, within the ninety-day period beginning 
June 30, 1936, prescribed by the merchant marine act. The 
act provides that such applications shall be filed in accord with 
rules and regulations prescribed by the commission but the 
opinion was held at the Department of Commerce that the new 
commission could issue a simple statement saying, in effect, it 
would accept the applications, subject to necessary revision 
later, in order to bring them within the ninety-day limit. The 
act prevides that the applications may be filed within 90 days 
after the passage of the act. The act was approved June 29. 
It was this ninety-day provision in the act, it was believed, 
that caused the President to make provision for the commission 
to come into existence before September 28. There have been 
reports that threatened trouble in the field of maritime labor 
would hasten action on the part of the President but the Mari- 
time Commission has authority only as to wages and working 
conditions on board ships coming under new subsidy contracts, 
it is pointed out. 


Except as otherwise provided, the merchant marine act, 
1936, will now become effective thirty days after a majority 
of the members of the commission have taken the oath of office. 
Officials at the Department of Commerce, which had jurisdic- 
tion over the ocean shipping matters to be transferred to the 
Maritime Commission on the-effective date of the act, had no 
information early September 24 as to when the members would 
take the oath of office. In the thirty day period specified the 
Department of Commerce will continue to exercise its authority 
under the shipping act, 1916, intercoastal act, 1933, and the 
merchant marine acts, 1920 and 1928, and other acts formerly 
governing the old Shipping Board. At the termination of that 


_ period the Maritime Commission will take over these duties. 


The Merchant Fleet Corporation and the Shipping Board 
Bureau will pass out of existence at that time. 
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The word from Hyde Park was that the President had not 
designated the chairman of the commission, a duty he must 
perform under the act. It was said it was expected that 
Admiral Wiley might act as chairman pending the appointment 
of a permanent commission. 

If it is the President’s intention to make permanent appoint- 
ments different from those now made, it is not expected that 
the commission will do much between now and January, other 
than to permit the present work of the Shipping Board Bureau 
and the Merchant Fleet Corporation to go forward. The com- 
mission has authority to take over the employes of both organ- 
izations. It therefore will have an organization already at 
work, though in time the administration of the subsidy provi- 
sions of the act, it is expected, will force a substantial increase 
in the personnel of the commission. 

At the expiration of two years from the effective date of 
the merchant marine act, 1936, the President is authorized to 
transfer, by executive order, to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, any or all the regulatory powers, regulatory duties, 
and regulatory functions vested in the United States Maritime 
Commission. Under that authority the President could transfer 
the regulation of domestic shipping, including intercoastal ship- 
ping, to the Interstate Commerce Commission but could permit 
the Maritime Commission to continue to regulate ocean shipping. 

The Maritime Commission, which may transact business 
with three members, has broad powers with respect to the 
merchant marine. It has promotional duties and power to 
investigate conditions and make recommendations. 

Its two outstanding duties are with respect to subsidizing 
the operation and construction of American flag ships and to 
regulating shipping as provided in the regulatory acts. 

Disappointment that the President had not appointed the 
members of the Maritime Commission in his absence was voiced 
by Senator Copeland, chairman of the Senate commerce com- 
mittee, on his return to Washington September 21 after a vaca- 
tion in Europe. He said the importance of the commission’s 
duties should have resulted in prompt action on the part of 
the President in making the appointments. 

“I see that the shipping situation is in the same status 
that it was when I left here more than two months ago,” said 
he, adding he hoped the President would appoint the mem- 
bers of the commission at an early date so that they could get 
to work on important matters affecting the merchant marine. 


MARITIME LABOR TROUBLES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Assurance was given by Secretary of Commerce Roper 
September 22 that the Copeland seamen’s act (H. R. 8597), 
approved June 25, 1936, would not be used to penalize marine 
workers for striking, according to Harry Bridges, representing 
Pacific coast longshoremen and other maritime workers, after he 
and other marine worker representatives had called on Mr. 
Roper and Joseph B. Weaver, director of the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation of the Department of Commerce. 
Immediately after the conference it was stated Mr. Roper had 
no comment to make. 


Charging that the Copeland act did not have the support 
of marine workers and that a few officers of the International 
Seamen’s Union who did not have the interests of labor at 
heart supported the biJl, Mr. Bridges said amendments would 
be sought at the next session of Congress and that, therefore, 
the Secretary had been asked to postpone the effective date 
of section 13 of the act relating to certificates of service for 
seamen for three months from December 25, the effective 
date, the Secretary having that authority under the act. He 
said he was informed that, in the absence of inability on the 
part of the department to make the act effective December 
25 from an administrative standpoint, the effective date would 
not be postponed. 

Objections to the Copeland act, according to Mr. Bridges, 
are that qualifications and exceptions to the provision setting 
up an eight-hour day permit the working of men more than 
eight hours; that the act provides that the eight-hour provi- 
sion shall not limit either the authority of the master or other 
officer or the obedience of the seamen when in the judgment 
of the master or other officer the whole or any part of the 
crew are needed for maneuvering, shifting berth, mooring or 
unmooring, the vessel or the performance of work necessary 
for the safety of the vessel, etc., and that the act provides for 
compulsory arbitration. If a seaman refused to obey an order 
under the provision relating to necessary work, said Mr. 
Bridges, his service certificate would be revoked. He said he 
wished to correct the impression he was advocating a strike 
against the Copeland act. : 

Pacific coast steamship owners, said he, had served notice 
on the men that, effective October 1, present agreements 
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covering wages and working conditions of longshoremen would 
be terminated and new terms, less favorable than those now 
in effect, would be made effective. The men were willing to 
continue working under present conditions and pay, pending 
the making of new agreements, said he, adding that, therefore, 
if work ceased October 1 it would be because of a lockout 
on the part of the employers and not because of a strike. He 
predicted that marine labor trouble on the Pacific coast would 
spread to the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

Pacific coast marine labor employers, charged Mr. Bridges 
in his talk with newspapermen after he had seen Secretary 
Roper and Director Weaver, were fomenting labor trouble for 
political reasons, figuring that if it came about in October, it 
would injure the chances of President Roosevelt to be re- 
elected. There would be no strike forced by the men, said he. 

Notwithstanding that the shipowners would be paid the 
difference between American and foreign seamen’s wages un- 
der the new ship subsidy act, he charged that the Pacific ship- 
owners were proposing to reduce wages. 

On the Atlantic coast, said he, longshoremen had obtained 
an increase in wages of from 95 cents to $1 an hour, with an 
increase of 10 cents an hour for overtime. The same wages 
and a six-hour day was asked on the Pacific coast, said he. 

The Maritime Commission created by the merchant marine 
act, 1936, will have important duties to perform with respect 
to labor. As to labor employed on subsidized ships, the com- 
mission is authorized and directed to incorporate in subsidy 
contracts minimum-manning scales, and minimum wage scales 
and reasonable working conditions for all officers and crews 
employed on all types of vessels receiving an operating-differ- 
ential subsidy. 

The activities of Mr. Bridges in connection with Pacific 
maritime disturbances were discussed by Roger D. Lapham, 
president of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, at 
the last annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States (see Traffic World, May 2, p. 880). He charged 
that Bridges’ goal was control of shipping, railroad and truck- 
ers’ unions and thus control of distribution, adding that “who- 
ever controls distribution rules the country.” 

With respect to Mr. Bridges’ statement that assurance was 
given by Secretary Roper that the Copeland act would not be 
used to penalize marine workers for striking, it was explained 
later at the department that the Secretary’s position simply was 
that there was nothing in the act on that subject. It was also 
stated that officials saw no basis for the Bridges’ view that 
the act provided for compulsory arbitration. 

At his press conference September 23 Mr. Roper commented 
on the request of Mr. Bridges and other marine labor leaders 
that the effective date of the Copeland seamen’s act be post- 
poned for three months. The Secretary said, in effect, that the 
duty of the department was to carry out the law and that it 
could not properly postpone the effective date because of opin- 
ion that changes should be made in it. The only justification 
for postponement, said he, was that the proper arrangements 
could not be made for administering the law in the period 
before the effective date prescribed in the act, subject to the 
proviso that the Secretary might postpone it for three months. 
The Secretary pointed out that the act in question had been 
brought forward to meet conditions brought to the attention 
of Congress by labor. 

Appointment by the President of the Maritime Commission 
was being urged as a means of averting labor trouble on the 
Pacific coast where interruption of work by longshoremen may 
materialize October 1. It was pointed out in that connection, 
however, that the Maritime Commission’s labor power had to 
do with labor employed on subsidized ships under the mer- 
chant marine act. Trouble with longshoreman labor, it was 
believed, would have to be handled by other federal agencies 
than the Maritime Commission. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following described action has been taken by the De- 
partment of Commerce on agreements filed pursuant to the 
provisions of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as amended: 

Agreements Approved 

5282, between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., managing owners (Gulf 
Pacific Line), and N. V. Stoomvaart Maatschappy Nederland and N. 
« V. Rotterdamsche Lloyd (Pacific-Java-Bengal Line) providing for the 
transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from United 
States Gulf ports to ports in the Philippine Islands, with transhipment 
at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

5351, between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Co. and Koninklijke Neder- 
landsche Stoomboot Maatschappij N. V.,. providing for the trans- 
portation of cargo under through bills of lading from Pacific Coast 
ports to the East Coast of Central America, with transhipment at 
Cristobal or Balboa. 

5352, between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Co. and Koninklijke Neder- 
landsche Stoomboot Maatschappij N. V., providing for the transporta- 
tion of cargo under through bills of lading from Pacific Coast ports 


to the East Coast of Colombia, with transhipment at Cristobal or 
Balboa. 
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5353, between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Co. and Koninklijke Neder- 
landsche Stoomboot Maatschappij N. V., providing for the transporta- 
tion of cargo under through bills of lading from Pacific Coast ports 
to Venezuela, with transhipment at Cristobal or Balboa. 

5354, between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Co. and Koninklijke Neder- 
landsche Stoomboot Maatschappij N. V., providing for the transporta- 
tion of cargo under through bills of lading from Pacific Coast ports 
to Curacao, Aruba, and Bonaire, with transhipment at Cristobal or 
Balboa. 

5355, between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Co. and Koninklijke Neder- 
landsche Stoomboot Maatschappij N. V., providing for the transporta- 
tion of cargo under through bills of lading from Pacific Coast ports 
to Haitian ports, with transhipment at Cristobal or Balboa. 

5356, between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Co. and Koninklijke Neder- 
landsche Stoomboot Maatschappij N. V., providing for the transporta- 
tion of cargo under through bills of lading from Pacific Coast ports 
to Dominican ports, with transhipment at Cristobal or Balboa. 

5557, between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Co. and Koninklijke Neder- 
landsche Stoomboot Maatschappij N. V., providing for the transporta- 
tion of cargo under through bills of lading from Pacific Coast ports 
to Trinidad, Barbados, and Demerara, with transhipment at Cristobal 
or Balboa. 

5358, between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Co. and Koninklijke Neder- 
landsche Stoomboot Maatschappij N. V., providing for the transporta- 
tion of cargo under through bills of lading from Pacific Coast ports 
to Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, with transhipment at Cristobal or 
Balboa. 

5366, between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Co. and Koninklijke Neder- 
landsche Stoomboot Maatschappij N. V., providing for the transporta- 
tion of cargo under through bills of lading from United States At- 
lantic and Gulf ports to Trinidad, Barbados, and Damerara, with 
transhipment at Cristobal or Balboa. 

5448, between Southern Pacific Company (‘‘Morgan Line’’) and 
Edward P. Farley & Morton L. Fearey, trustees of Gulf Mail Steamship 
Company, Inc., providing for the transportation of cargo under through 
bills of lading from New York to Progreso, Mexico, with tranship- 
ment at New Orleans. 

5126, between Pacific Coast Direct Line, Inc., and Crowley Launch 
& Tugboat Company (Pioneer Line), providing for the transportation 
of cargo under through bills of lading from United States Atlantic 
Coast ports to Mare Island, Calif., with transhipment at San Fran- 
cisco. 

5280, between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., managing owners (Gulf Pa- 
cific Line) and N. V. Stoomvaart Maatschappy Nederland and N. V. 
Rotterdamsche Lloyd, jointly operating the Pacific-Java-Bengal Line, 
providing for the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading 
from United States Gulf ports to ports in the Dutch East Indies, 
with transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

5281, between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., managing owners (Gulf 
Pacific Line) and N. V. Stoomvaart Maatschappy Nederland and N. V. 
Rotterdamsche Lloyd, jointly operating the Pacific-Java-Bengal Line, 
providing for the transportation of cargo under through bills of 
lading from United States Gulf ports to Port Swettenham and ports 
in the Straits Settlements, with transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor 
or San Francisco. 


5285, between Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., and N. V. Stoomvaart 
Maatschappy Nederland and N. V. Rotterdamsche Lloyd, jointly 
operating the Pacific-Java-Bengal Line, providing for the transpceta- 
tion of cargo under through bills of lading from United States Gulf 
ports to ports in the Philippine Islands, with transhipment at Los 
Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 


5286, between Gulf Pacific Mail Eine, Ltd., and N. V. Stoomvaart 
Maatschappy Nederland and N. V. Rotterdamche Lloyd, jointly operat- 
ing the Pacific-Java-Bengal Line, providing for the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading from United States Gulf ports to 
Port Swettenham and ports in the Straits Settlement, with tranship- 
ment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 


5467, between United States, Department of Commerce (American 
Pioneer Line, Far East Service) and Bull Insular Line, Inc., provid- 
ing for the transportation of oleomargarine and vegetable lard under 
through bills of lading from Manila, Philippine Islands, to Puerto 
Rico, with transhipment at New York. 

5477, between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and Lucken- 
bach Steamship Company, Inc., providing for the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading between ports in the Canal Zone, 
Panama, and Cuba, and San Francisco, Los Angeles Harbor, Portland, 
and Seattle, with transhipment- at San Francisco or Los Angeles 
Harbor. 

Conference agreement 134-11, between Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steam- 
ship Co., Inc., Cosulich Societa Triestina di Navigazione, Tampa Inter- 
ocean Steamship Company, Navigazione Alta Italia and the other car- 
riers comprising the membership of the Gulf/Mediterranean Ports 
Conference, modifying the agreement of that conference to enable 
member lines to authorize temporary absorptions, discounts, etc., 
necessitated by unusual circumstances, such as strikes, threats of 
war, etc. 

Conference agreement 200-B, between Westfal-Larsen & Company 
A/S and Pacific Argentine Brazil Line, Inc., comprising the member- 
ship of the Pacific Coast River Plate Brazil Conference, and Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha providing for maintenance by the latter of conference 
rates for transportation of coffee from ports in Brazil to Pacific Coast 
ports of the United States. 


Agreements Canceled 


1686, between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Co. 


(Quaker Line) and 
Royal 


Netherlands Steamship Company providing for the _ trans- 


portation of cargo under through bills of lading from Pacific Coast, 


ports to ports of call of Royal Netherlands Steamship Company in 
the Caribbean Sea, the West Indies and on the East Coast of South 
America, or ports served by transhipment at such ports, with tranship- 
ment to Royal Netherlands Steamship Company at Cristobal. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING NEWS 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


The full cargo trades have been unusually active in sev- 
eral directions in the last week and the freight market as a 
whole continued strong, with prompt vessels unobtainable ex- 
cept at high rates and owners firm in their ideas as to rates. 
Fixtures of grain cargoes from the St. Lawrence were par- 
ticularly notable and a resumption of activity for tankers 
in the overseas trade brought predictions that a slight further 
improvement might result in a change in the present low rate 
structure of this division of the market. 

Ten fixtures from the St. Lawrence to U. K./Antwerp- 
Rotterdam on the basis of 2s 3d were accomplished, mostly 
for October and November loading. They included two fix- 
tures of 33,000 quarters and one of 27,000 and the others were 
ships ranging from 2,310 to 3,030 net tons. One, a vessel of 
2,885 net, was done with an option for Churchill loading at 
4s 6d for September and a motorship of 2,711 net tons was 
fixed with an option for the Mediterranean at 2s 7%d for 
October. 

Transatlantic sugar business was limited to a single fix- 
ture, a vessel of 2,018 net tons from Cuba to U. K./Continent 
on the basis of 15s 6d for first half October loading. 

In the time charter trade there were a number of round 
trips in the West Indies and Canadian trades and several for 
longer periods, including a steamer of 1,292 net for from four 
to six months gt $1.20 for October, a steamer of 883 net for 
three to five months at $1.50 for September and one of 944 
net for three to six months at $1.40 for September. 

A fixture developed in the scrap iron market, idle for sev- 
eral weeks, a vessel of 1,317 net tons from Boston to U. K. at 
14s 9d with option for two ports of discharge at 6d extra, f. d., 
for October loading. 

The export coal market was quiet except for scattered 
cargoes for West Indies destinations. 


The tankers market experienced a revival of activity, not 
only in overseas trades but in the coastwise trade as well, with 
a number of vessels fixed out of the Gulf. Among them were 
a motorship, 4,339 net, clean, to North of Hatteras at 22c for 
October, and a motorship, 6,500 tons, with lubricating oil to 
U. K./Continent on the basis of 15s for October. From Cali- 
fornia four vessels were fixed to Japan, two dirty vessels of 
13,000 tons, both done at 10s 3d, one for a single voyage for 
October and the other for two voyages for December; a 14,000 
ton clean vessel for one or two trips at 11s 6d, December 
loading and a clean motorship of 3,560 net tons at 11s 6d for 
November, thence to Sumatra at 8s 6d. 


An unusual type of vessel entered the Port of New York 
this week, the Norwegian freighter Bencas, recently built in 
Oslo. The Bencas has her boflers on deck instead of below and 
her coal bunkers are atop the boilers at the same level as the 
ship’s bridge. This permits every inch of space inside her hull 
to be used for cargo. She brought a cargo of 35,600 bags of 
cocoa beans from Brazil, which were discharged at her pier 
in record time. She is of 2,410 tons and is the first freighter 
to be streamlined, her bow and bridge following this principle 
of design. 


Demands of longshoremen on the North Atlantic coast for 
an increase in wages and a shorter week effective October 1 
have been met in part by the New York Shipping Association. 
A. J. McCarthy, chairman of the association, and Joseph P. 
Ryan, president of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, announced that wage scale committees of the two organi- 
zations had agreed to renew for another year the contract that 
expires September 30, with an increase in wages from the pres- 
ent 95 cents an hour and $1.35 an hour overtime to $1 an hour 
and $1.50 overtime. The longshoremen had demanded a 40- 
hour week but it was finally agreed to continue the present 44- 
hour basis. Checkers now receiving $7.25 a day will be paid 
$7.75 a day under the new contract and $1.50 an hour for 
overtime. 


Net tonnage of entrances and clearances of vessels at the 
Port of New York for August showed an increase over the pre- 
ceding month, according to figures compiled by the marine 
division of the office of the Collector of the Port of New York. 
Numbers of vessels entering the port in foreign trade also in- 
creased slightly but there was a small decrease in the numbers 
of vessels clearing. In the intercoastal trade, however, declines 
were registered in both numbers and net tonnages for entrances 
and clearances, while the coastwise trade showed declines in 
net tonnages for both entrances and clearances. 

Every Atlantic Coast port will be represented at the an- 
nual Merchant Marine Conference to be held at Boston in con- 
nection with the annual convention of the Propeller Clubs of 
the United States September 28, 29 and 30. Delegates from 
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these ports will join the New York delegation, headed by Arthur 
M. Tode, honorary president, and C. H. C. Pearsall, national 
president of the Propeller Clubs, sailing from New York Sep- 
tember 26 for Boston. There will also be delegations from 
Pacific Coast and inland ports. Among the scheduled speakers 
at the Merchant Marine Conference September 29 are Assisant 
Secretary of State Francis B. Sayre, who will discuss “Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements’; Walter Parker, chairman of the 
committee appointed by Secretary of Commerce Roper on 
safety at sea, who will talk on that subject; William K. Jack- 
son, vice president and genera] counsel of the United Fruit 
Company, speaking on the merchant marine act of 1936, and 
J. Hampton Moore, president of the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York has been advised 
by Homer S. Fox, assistant commercial attache at London, 
regarding the status of the proposed foreign trade zone in New 
York as affecting the preferential treatment of goods consigned 
from outlying parts of the British Empire, such as Australia 
and Canada. Status of such goods, the association is informed, 
will depend on whether the shipments are consigned from the 
country of origin to the United Kingdom on a through bill of 
lading. The association said it appeared from the advice re- 
ceived thet, if the goods were subjected to any processing or 
even sorting or repacking in an American foreign trade zone, 
they would lose their preferential duty status. 


TEXAS PORTS AND BARGE RATES 


Referring to rail-barge-rail rates filed by the federal barge 
line from New Orleans, La., to Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex., 
as “piracies against the Texas ports,” H. B. Cummins, gen- 
eral manager of the Houston, Tex. Port and Traffic Bureau, has 
asked C. C. Cameron, vice-president in charge of the traffic 
department of the Illinois Central, “does the Illinois Central 
railroad sanction the method of rate making that is pursued by 
the federal barge lines; and, if you do not, will it be your pur- 
pose to ask the barge lines to withdraw the suspended sched- 
ules ?” : 

The reference to the suspended schedules is to supplement 
No. 24 to Federal Barge Lines’ Tariff, 16-E, L. D. Chaffee’s 
I. C. C. No. 337, carrying rates on freight “all kinds,” tobacco. 
liquors, etc., carloads, from New Orleans to Dallas and Fort 
Worth, now suspended in I. and S. No. 4248, reducing rates 
on import and coastwise traffic when via barge-rail routes. 
According to Mr. Cummins, the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and 
several other rail lines, particularly the Texas & Pacific, 
Louisiana & Arkansas, Cotton Belt, Rock Island, Katy, Fort 
Worth & Denver City, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe and Texas 
Electric, joined the federal barge line in filing the rates. Mr. 
Cummins said he had been informed that all the rail lines, 
except the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley protested the rates and 
advised the Commission that the rates were established without 
their knowledge or consent. Galveston, Texas City and Hous- 
ton, Mr. Cummins told Mr. Cameron in the letter in which he 
asked about the position of the Illinois Central, protested the 
rates which the Commission suspended in the case mentioned. 

Mr. Cummins asserted in that letter that the rates were 
based differentially under the Texas & Pacific’s all-rail rates 
from New Orleans, “and incidentally differentially under the 
rates from Houston, Tex., inasmuch as the Texas & Pacific’s 
New Orleans rates: are based on Houston’s depressed, truck- 
compelled rates.” 

Mr. Cummins sent copies of his letter to officers of affected 
railroads and officers of the federal barge line, including Major 
General T. Q. Ashburn and L. D. Chaffee, president and traffic 
manager of the federal barge lines, respectively. After reciting 
the facts needed to understand the tariff situation and asking 
the question as to whether the Illinois Central sanctioned the 
federal barge line method of rate-making, Mr. Cummins said: 





Your patrons and the patrons of the federal barge lines, who reside 
and do business at the Texas ports, are convinced that there is no 
justification for rates by barge-rail or rail-barge routes between New 
Orleans and the major portion of southwestern territory, and espe- 
cially that portion of said territory that lies nearer by rail to the 
Texas ports than to the Mississippi River, lower than the all-rail 
rates between the Texas ports and the southwestern territory; and, 
it is inconceivable to us that your line and connecting lines would 
undertake to take traffic out of the most economical channels of trade 
and divert it to the most uneconomical channel merely because the 
barge-rail and rail-barge routes to and from New Orleans have an 
inferior service that inheres in transfer of freight from car to barge 
or barge to car and slow movement on the river. 

If you will examine the defense of the federal barge lines as set 
forth in its answer to the protests against the rates in question, you 
will find it is premised on the sophistry that New Orleans is entitled 
to preferential treatment in relation to rates to Dallas, Tex., merely 
because it is located on a river. You will also find that the whole 
defense is based upon what the Commission has said in previous cases 
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respecting joint rail-water-rail routes for the barge lines in cases 
where rail carriers operating between river ports constitute inter- 
mediate links in all-rail routes. 

We should also like to know whether or not you accept the 
federal barge lines’ sophistry. 

To save you the trouble of digging out the salient facts in the 
instant case we shall present them here. Among the proposed barge- 
rail routes from New Orleans to Dallas are: 1. Barge, Vicksburg, Y. 
& M. V., Ruston, La., Rock Island (through Arkansas and Oklahoma 
and Texas) through Dalls to Waxahachie, Tex., thence Texas Elec- 
tric Ry. back to Dallas. 2, Barge, Vicksburg, Y. & M. V., Shreveport, 
La., St. L. S. W., Waco, Tex., thence T. E. 

There are many other routes, all of which contain the Y. & M. V. 
as the first rail line, that could stand explanation; and, over all 
of the routes, including the two exceptionally ridiculous ones shown 
above, the Dallas rate was observed as maximum at intermediate 
points, including such places as Little Rock, Ark., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., etc. From these facts you can see readily that a truck-com- 
pellefi rate for a rail haul of less than 250 miles from Houston to 
Dallas, Tex., would be transformed into a fancy barge-rail rate from 
New Orleans, La., to Oklahoma City, Okla., over the most circuitous 
rail route ever exhibited publicly in a tariff. 

When the attention of the federal barge lines was directed to 
what it had done by observing the Dallas, Tex., rates as maxima 
at all intermediate points on the exceedingly circuitous routes, it 
filed a sixth section applictaion with the I. C. C. asking for authority 
to use Rule 27 against intermediate destinations on T. & P. and 
L. A. & T. rails only. But nothing was said in the sixth section 
application about withdrawing the other routes; hence, it is assumed 
that fourth section violations were proposed in relation to Oklahoma 
City, Litle Rock, Kalamazoo, etc. 

In its feeble answer to the protests the federal barge lines also 
relied upon the proposition that the I. C. C. has no power to prescribe 
minimum rates for a part water route. This, of course, simply means 
that the federal barge lines shall insist upon rates from New Orleans, 
La., to Dallas, Tex., differentially under the T. & P’s all-rail rates, 
and differentially under Houston’s rates, so long as the Y. & M. V. 
and connecting lines are willing to join in such piracies against the 
Texas ports, notwithstanding the fact that the federal government 
probably has as big a stake in the Texas ports as in New Orleans 
and the barge line outfit. Naturally, we want to know if the I. C. 
and Y. & M. V. railroads concur in any such nonsense. 


ASSEMBLING AND DISTRIBUTION CHARGES 


Hearing in Shipping Board Bureau dockets Nos. 184, 189, 
223, 191, 192, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 389, 390, 391, 393, 394, 
404, 405, 406, 200, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 218, 219, 365, 366, 
210, 211, 212, 220, 230, 237, 238, 314, 315, 318, 352, 353, 355, 356, 
357, 358, 360, 361, 362, 363, 367, 368, 375, 376, 377, 378, 379, 380, 
381, 382, 383, 384, 385, 217, 240, 243, 245, 247, 251, 256, 258, 264, 
265, 290, 259, 260, 261, 263, 280, 302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 
309, 310, 311, 317, 313, 331, 340, 341, 359, and 244, will be held at 
Los Angeles, Calif., beginning at 10 o’clock a. m., October 19, 
before Examiner Charles B. Gray, and Assistant Examiner John 


H. Eisenhart, Jr., in Room 708, State Building, 217 West First 
Street. 


WORLD’S LARGEST SHIPPING CONTRACT 


What is reported to be the world’s largest shipping con- 
tract became operative on September 1, according to a re- 
port received in the Commerce Department’s transportation 
division. 

The parties to the contract are the government of New 
Zealand and British shipping companies. The estimated value 
of £10,815,000 (approximately $54,000,000) is spread over a 
period of three years, it is pointed out. 

The contract in question is for the transportation of New 
Zealand meat, butter, cheese and other dairy products, wool 
and fruit to the markets of Great Britain. 

Four British shipping companies are to participate in the 
contract. These companies will further benefit by a rise of 
2% per cent in the freight rates for meat and dairy products, 
compared with the terms of the previous contract, according 
to the report. 


AMERICAN TANKERS TARIFF 


A dismissal order has been entered by Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper in a report in No. 167, Argonaut Steamship Line, 
Inc., et al. vs. American Tankers Corporation, on a finding that 
the issues presented by the complaint had become moot by 
voluntary cancellation of defendant’s tariff. The complainants 
alleged that defendant’s eastbound rates on lumber and shingles 
from Pacific coast ports to Atlantic coast ports, by way of the 
Panama Canal, which were substantially lower than the rates 
charged by complainants and all other common carrier steam- 
ship lines, were made or arrived at deliberately for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an undue proportion of the shipments of 
lumber and shingles; that such rates would not permit the 
upbuilding of the trade and continued maintenance of proper 
services as intended by the various shipping acts, and that the 
reduced rates and charges were not just and reasonable. The 
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department, on its own motion, instituted an investigation into 
and concerning the lawfulness and the propriety of defendant’s 
tariffs and prior to the hearing in that proceeding the de- 
fendant voluntarily cancelled its tariffs and the proceeding was 
discontinued. 


SHIPPING REPARATION AWARDS 


In special docket No. 33, in the matter of application of 
Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd. (Gulf Pacific Line), for authority to 
refund $920.07 in General Food Sales Co., Inc., vs. Swayne & 
Hoyt, Ltd., Secretary of Commerce Roper has ordered the 
carrier to pay the amount named to the complainant on account 
of unreasonable rates of 874% cents and $1.39 charged on ship- 
ments of cake flour and wooden spoons or rubber batter 
scrapers, respectively, the reparation being to the basis of a 
rate of 39.6 cents. The spoons or scrapers were included in 
the cartons containing the cake flour. Contemporaneously said 
the Secretary, the defendant had in effect from New Orleans 
to San Francisco, between which points the cake flour moved, 
a carload rate on rolled oats of 35 cents, plus 10 per cent for 
inclusion of spoons or scrapers. Effective October 3, 1935, 
defendant placed cake flour on the same basis as rolled oats 
with respect to inclusion of the spoons and scrapers. The rate 
on cake flour was 36 cents which, plus 10 per cent, made the 
rate found reasonable. 

In special docket No. 35, in the matter of application of 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation for authority to waive collec- 
tion of $33.60, in W. E. Mathes Vinegar Co. vs. Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, Secretary Roper has ordered the defendant 
to waive the collection of the undercharges stated on vinegar 
shipments which moved from Buffalo to Duluth. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN REPORT 


The consolidated report of the American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company and subsidiary companies shows in August, 1936, 
a net profit from operation of $131,148.34, as compared to a 
net loss of $11,557.83 in August, 1935. After allowing for 
depreciation and after capital gains or losses there was a net 
profit of $80,338.16 as compared to a net loss of $66,396.61 the 
year before. For the eight months ending August 31, 1936, the 
net profit from operation was $1,066,951.29 as compared to a 
net profit of $119,015.50 for the same period in 1935. The net 
profit after allowing for depreciation and after capital gains 
or losses for the eight months ending August 31, 1936, was 
$672,356.49, as compared to a net loss of $263,089.72 for the 
same period in 1935. 


AIR EXPRESS GAINS 


With the first half of 1936 breaking the air express record 
for any similar period, both in the number of packages carried 
and in revenue, the month of July continued the increase. 
Revenues for the first half of the year were 75 per cent over 
those for the first half of 1935, according to a statement issued 
by the Railway Express Agency. Some of the types of express 
on which the largest gains for July were registered were printed 
matter, 9,450 shipments of that kind of merchandise indicating 
an increase of 300 per cent over July, 1935; motion picture 
films and negatives, 2,000 shipments, a gain of 130 per cent, 
checks and other bank paper; women’s clothing; jewelry; silks; 
machinery parts, and newspapers and periodicals. 


: AIR EXPRESS TIME CUT 


More than an hour and a half has been cut from the west- 
bound trans-continental flying time of the air express division 
of the Railway Express Agency, Inc. Under new schedules, 
packages placed aboard the plane leaving the Newark air- 
port at 5:10 p. m. arrive at Los Angeles, 2767 miles away, at 
7:51 the following morning, the flying time being 17 hours 41 
minutes. Memphis is reached from Newark in 6 hours 29 
minutes, Dallas 9 hours 29 minutes, and Tucson in 13 hours 
12 minutes. Owing to more favorable prevailing winds, the 
eastbound flight has always been faster. It is made in ap- 
proximately two hours less than the westbound flight. 


ROPER ON AIR BUREAU 

The Bureau of Air Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, in the opinion of Secretary of Commerce Roper, has 
done “a perfectly marvelous job.” This comment was made by 
the Secretary when inquiry was made as to a report that a 
shake-up in personnel of the bureau was imminent. The Secre- 
tary did not throw light on the question of a change in per- 
sonnel. When abroad recently, said Mr. Roper, he was told by 
aviation experts that they were “way behind” the United States 
in aviation development. Mr. Roper said he did not know of 
any serious defects in the air bureau. The bureau has been 
criticized by Senator Copeland whose commerce committee has 
the bureau under investigation. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our special service department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. The same man, with long experience 
and wide knowledge, will answer questions relating to practical traffic prob- 
lems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him 
in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 





Tariff Interpretation—Application of Emergency Charge on 
Mixed Carload Shipments 


iNlinois.—Question: Will you kindly give us your opinion 
as to the proper carload emergency charges on shipment of iron 
pipe fittings, valves, etc., as covered by copy of prepaid freight 
bill. The carriers claim carload emergency rate of 2c per cwt. 
on iron pipe fittings, and 5c cwt. on iron valves, brass valves, 
and brass pipe fittings, with a 7 per cent maximum on the 
aggregate line haul of the entire car. 

The carload emergency rate of 2c is correct on iron pipe 
fittings and we believe 7 per cent is correct on the aggregate 
line haul of the balance, i. e., iron valves, brass valves, and 
brass fittings, as 7 per cent cannot be applied to iron pipe 
fittings in any form when shipped in carloads as per circle 11 
Specific Emergency charge, not subject to 7 per cent maximum 
: wy cues 21 Tariff of Emergency Charges, B. T. Jones’ 

5 aoe ee. 


Answer: Under Part 1, General Basis of Carload Emer- 
gency Charges, the applicable emergency charge on commod- 
ities, other than commodities indicated in Part 4, is 7 per cent 
of the line-haul transportation charge, subject to a maximum 
of 5c per 100 lbs. 

Under Part 4, the maximum emergency charge on com- 
modities in carloads not specified therein, is 5c per 100 lbs. 

Under Rule 30, where mixed carloads consist of articles 
subject to different emergency charge rates, the maximum or 
specific emergency charge rates stated in Part 4 (and not in 
Part 4 and Part 1) are to be applied to each commodity at 
the actual weight of each, subject to 7 per cent of the aggre- 
gate line-haul transportation charge as a maximum 

Similar provisions were published in Item 30-A, Sup. 2 to 
Agent Jones’ I. C. C. 2795, in effect prior to August 12, 1935. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Emergency Charge Car- 
load Shipments Moving on Rate Established to Meet Motor 
Truck Competition 


California.——Question: A through joint carload commodity 
rate is published from point A to point B applying via junction 
X. The tariff indicates that the rate is a rate established to 
meet truck competition. 

No emergency charge would be applied on less than car- 
load shipments between these points, as there are no through 
class rates from A to B. The charges on L. C. L. shipments 
would be based on a combination of rates using a tariff pub- 
lished from A to X, which is not subject to the emergency 
charge tariff and names lower class rates than carried in the 
tariff subject to the emergency charge tariff plus rates from 
X to B. 


The first class rate, for example, computed on combination 
in this way is $1.27% per cwt., 92c to X plus rate named in 
connecting lines’ tariff subject to the emergency charge tariff 
of 3512c. (The first class rate carried in tariffs subject to 
the emergency charge tariff using a combination on point X 
is $1.28 plus the emergency charge of 2c.) 

The question is—does an emergency charge apply in con- 
nection with a carload rate from A to B shown in the tariff 
as established to meet truck competition under the wording 
of Item 5, Note 1 of Table 3 and Paragraph C and Paragraph 
A of Item 25 of the emergency charge tariff? 

Answer: Under Item 5 no emergency charge is to be as- 
sessed in connection with carload rates established to meet 
truck competition and so indicated in tariffs, if no emergency 
charge would be applied under Table 3 on less-than-carload 
shipments between the same points. 
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Under Note 1 of Part 2, as amended in Sup. 2 to Tariff 
of Emergency Charges, where there are no through single fac- 
tor first class rates, paragraph (c) of Item 25 is to be applied. 

Under paragraph (c) of Item 25-A, as published in Supple- 
ment 7 to Tariff of Emergency Charges, where there is no 
published joint through class rate, the first class rate for the 
purpose of applying Table 3 of Part 2 will be computed on 
combination. 

In the instant case the factor which determines whether 
the joint through carload rate is subject to an emergency 
charge is whether less-than-carload shipments from A to B 
are subject to emergency charges. 

In the first sentence of paragraph two of your inquiry, 
you state that no emergency charge would be applied on less- 
than-carload shipments between those points, but it appears 
from further statements that at least one factor of each of 
the two combination rates from A to B is subject to an emer- 
gency charge. If so, under the provisions of Item 5 of the 
Tariff of Emergency Charges, the carload rate is subject to an 
emergency charge, in the event that the tariff which publishes 
the carload rate is subject to the Tariff of Emergency Charges 
and provision is made in the latter tariff for an emergency 


charge on the commodity covered by the carload rate in ques- 
tion. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Carload Charges to Less- 
Than-Carload Shipments 


Michigan.—Question: Sometime ago we had an export car 
which moved to New York, containing various commodities, 
all of the commodities taking the same carload rate and emer- 
gency charge. A portion of the shipment did not move beyond 
New York. Therefore, the destination office corrected the 
rate on that portion to the L. C. L. basis and L. C. L. emer- 
gency charges. We contend that the maximum carload 
emergency charge on the domestic portion should have been 
used, and regular domestic L. C. L. rate applied. Are we 
right or wrong? 

Answer: Under the provisions of Item 60 of the Tariff of 
Emergency Charges, the total charges on a less-than-carload 
shipment, which result from the transportation charges plus 
the emergency charge, must not exceed the total charges on 
a carload shipment of the same commodity which result from 
the transportation charges plus the emergency charge, if any. 

The portion of the shipment which was not exported can- 
not be considered as a part of the carload shipment, and there- 
by subject to the carload emergency change, but must be con- 
sidered as a less-than-carload shipment and subject to the pro- 
visions of Item 60, which item makes the maximum charge 
on a less-than-carload shipment the charges on a carload ship- 
ment resulting from the application of the transportation 
charges, plus the emergency charge, if any, to a minimum 
carload shipment. 


Act of God—Negligence of Carrier Concurring 


Michigan.—Question: Please cite me reference to as many 
cases as possible in which negligence of the carrier has been 
in question in loss or damage cases due to an act of God. 

Answer: Where the carrier relies on one of the exceptions 
to his common-law liability, it must appear, in order to excuse 
him, that the exceptional cause, such as an act of God, or the 
like, was the immediate or proximate, and not the remote, 
cause of the loss. .(Bell vs. Union Pac. R. Co., 177 Ill. A. 374; 
Denny vs. New York Cent. R. Co., 13 Gray 481, 74 Am. D. 645; 
White vs. Minneapolis, etc., R. Co., 111 Minn. 167, 126 N. W. 
533; Condict vs. Grand Trunk R. Co., 54 N. Y..500; Read vs. 
Spaulding, 30 N. Y. 630, 85 Am. D. 426; Tobin vs. Lake Shore 
& M.S: Ry. Co., 159 N. W. 389; Standard Oil Co. vs. Payne, 
190 N. W. 769). And while it-must be true, as a general 
proposition, that, although the carrier is in some way negligent, 
if such negligence does not contribute to the loss which is due 
to an excepted cause, the carrier is not liable. (Hill vs. Stur- 
geon, 35 Mo. 212, 86 Am. D. 149; Hill vs. Sturgeon, 28 Mo. 323; 
Chalk vs. Charlotte, etc., R. Co., 85 N. C. 423; Hart vs. Allen, 
2 Watts (Pa.) 114; Hadba vs. Baltimore & O. R. Co., 170 N. Y.S. 
769; Rotundo vs. Erie R. Co., 198 N. Y. S. 688; Ferguson vs. 
Southern R. Co., 91 S. C. 61, 74 S. E. 179), it is very generally 
declared that, if the negligence of the carrier concurs with an 
act of God in producing loss or injury, the carrier is not ex- 
empted from liability by showing that the immediate cause 
was the act of God, or some other excepted cause; or, as 
otherwise expressed, the carrier is responsible where the loss 
is caused by an act of God or other excepted cause, if the car- 
rier’s negligence mingles with it as an active and cooperative 
cause. (Sandy vs. Lake, St. El. R. Co., 235 Ill. 194, 85 N. E. 
300; Wald vs. Pittsburgh, etc., R. Co., 162 Ill. 545, 44 N. E. 
888, 53 Am. S. R. 332, 35 LRA 356; Denny vs. New York Cent. 
R. Co. 13 Gray 481, 74 Am. D. 645; Jones vs. Minneapolis, etc., 
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R. Co., 91 Minn. 229, 97 N. W. 893; Lamb vs. Camden, etc., 
R., etc., Co., 46 N. Y. 271, 7 Am. R. 327; Bostwick vs. Baltimore, 
etc., R. Co., 45 N. Y. 712; Lehigh Valley R. Co. vs. State of 
Russia, 21 Fed. (2d) 396; Lehigh Valley R. Co. vs. State of 
Russia, 21 Fed. (2d) 406; Ithaca Roller Mills vs. Ann Arbor 
R. Co., 186 N. W. 516; S. G. Palmer Co. vs. Illinois Central R. 
Co., 204 N. W. 566.) 

According to one line of decisions, negligent delay in trans- 
porting or delivering goods will not render the carrier liable for 
subsequent loss or injury thereto by an act of God or other 
excepted cause, where the peril was not reasonably to be an- 
ticipated, although had the goods been transported with rea- 
sonable diligence they would not have been subject to such 
casualty (St Louis, etc., R. Co. vs. Commercial Union Ins. Co., 
139 U. S. 223, 11 S. Ct. 554; Scheffer vs. Washington City Mid- 
land, etc., R. Co., 105 U. S. 249, 26 L. Ed. 1070; Detroit, etc., 
R. Co. vs. McKenzie, 43 Mich. 609, 5 N. W. 1031; Michigan Cent. 
R. Co. vs. Burrows, 33 Mich. 6). This principle, however, is 
not to be so extended as to exempt the carrier from liability 
for destruction of goods by an act of God, where the carrier 
is guilty of a positive act of misfeasance in refusing to deliver 
the goods to the owner upon payment of the proper freight 
charges, immediately after which wrongful refusal the goods 
are destroyed by act of God. (Henry vs. Atchison, etc., R. Co., 
83 Kan. 104, 113, 109 Pac. 1005; Seaboard Air Line R. Co. vs. 
Mullin, 70 Fla. 450, 458, 70 So. 467). 

The foregoing doctrine is predicated on the view that, if 
the carrier could not reasonably have foreseen or anticipated 
that the goods would be overtaken by such a casualty as a 
natural and probable result of the delay, then the negligent 
delay was not the proximate cause of the loss and should be 
disregared in determining the liability for such loss. 

On the other hand, there is a very considerable number of 
decisions which unqualifiedly hold that, where the carrier has 
been guilty of negligent delay in transporting or delivering 
goods, and thereafter the goods are lost or injured by an act 
of God or other excepted cause, and but for such delay the 
goods would not have been exposed to the casualty, the carrier 
will be liable; (Wald vs. Pittsburgh, etc., R. Co., 162 Ill. 545, 
44 N. E. 888; Michigan Cent. R. Co. vs. Curtis, 80 Ill. 324; Ed- 
son vs. Pennsylvania Co., 70 Ill. A. 654. See also Sandy vs. 
Lake St. El. R. Co., 235 Ill. 194, 85 N. E. 300; Green-Wheeler 
Shoe Co. vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co., 130 Iowa 123, 106 N. W. 498; 
Texarkana & S. F. Ry., S. W. 457; Julius Kessler & Co. vs. 
Southern Ry. Co. in Kentucky, 255 S. W. 525); and this rule 
has been held to apply whether the goods are perishable or not. 

The reason usually assigned for this view is that, where 
the goods are injured or destroyed by an act of God or other 
excepted cause while in the possession of a carrier, such de- 
fault is an active and operative cause concurrent with the act 
of God or other excepted cause. And it has further been said 
that the carrier should foresee; as any reasonable person could 
foresee, that negligent delay would extend the time during 
which the goods would be liable in the hands of the carrier 
to be overtaken by some such casualty and would therefore 
increase the peril if the goods should be lost to the shipper. 


Tariff interpretation—Reicing Charges Under Section 4 
Perishable Protective Tariff 


Illinois —Question: Your reply to my inquiry as printed in 
The Traffic World of September 12, page 491, under the above 
caption, does not clear up the question that I had in mind. 

We ice our own cars and do not have any reicing done in 
transit unless, of course, the car is delayed in which event it 
would be the railroad’s fault. Do you still feel that any or all 
of these charges can be assessed on our cars? 

Answer: Under Rule 405 of Section 4 of Perishable Pro- 
tective Tariff No. 8, Agent Dearborn’s I. C. C. No. 7 (B), 
provision is made for the notation which you place on bills of 
lading covering your products. 

In Rule 400 of Section 4, paragraph (A), it is stated that 
charges shown in this section will apply for all ice and/or salt 
supplied by carriers or car lines where the service rendered is 
not included within the charges applicable as provided in Sec- 
tions Nos. 2, 3 and 6. 

There is no provision in Section 4, nor in any other section 
of this tariff, so far as we can see, which provides for the non- 
assessment of the charges for icing which are set forth in Sec- 
tion 4, where due to delay in the transportation of the goods it is 
necessary to reice the cars in which they are being transported. 

In Rule 425 of Section 4, it is provided that when on 
account of emergency, beyond the control of the carriers, 
additional protective service is made necessary, extra charges 
for such service will be made on basis of the charges shown 

in this section, regardless of billing instructions, while in 
Rule 65 of Section 1, which rule governs Section 4 also, it is 
provided that no carrier is bound to transport the property by 
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any particular train or vessel, or in time for any particular 
market, or otherwise than with reasonable despatch. 

It therefore appears that in the absence of provisions to 
the contrary, the charges shown in Section 4 are assessable on 
shipments which are initially iced by the shipper, when because 
of delay it is necessary to reice the cars. 


You are no doubt aware that Supplement 29 of this tariff 
restored the charges in effect on September 9, 1936, on various 
commodities, including meats, packing house products, ale, 
beer and beverages, under the provisions of the Commission’s 
order as set forth on page 3 of that supplement. 


Demurrage—Inadequate Facilities 


Louisiana.—Question: Will you please refer us to com- 
plaints filed with the Commission seeking authority for waiving 
demurrage charges where said demurrage accrued at destina- 
tion on cars which accumulated there due to favorable harvest- 
ing conditions which necessitated moving agricultural product 
from the field to the milling point. 


We are inclined to believe there might have been a few 
cases of this character and if not cite any other demurrage 
cases where either complaints were filed to have same waived 
or for reparation. 


Answer: We are unable to locate a decision of the Com- 
mission in which it has had before it the question of the waiver 
of demurrage charges resulting from an accumulation of cars 
at a plant, due to the necessity of moving an agricultural 
product from the field to the milling point, or where it has 
awarded reparation in the amount of demurrage which accrued 
under such conditions. 


The Commission has, however, in several cases found that 
demurrage charges were lawfully assessed where cars arrived 
at a consignee’s plant in larger numbers than can be handled 
with available facilities. See Grenada Oil Mills vs. Director- 
General, 87 I. C. C. 325; Northport Smelting & Refining Co. vs. 
Great Northern Ry. Co., 53 I. C. C. 641; St. Anthony & Dakota 
Elevator Co. vs. Chicago, M. St. P. & P. R. R. Co., 153 I. C. C. 7. 
In the case first cited the Commission said: 


Complainant’s manager admits that no attention was paid to the 
notices. Its labor force was seriously depleted at the time by reason 
of military service and an epidemic of influenza, and all energies 
were directed toward keeping the mill in operation. When advised 
by defendants’ agent of the amount of accrued demurrage, the man- 
ager had the cars unloaded into a warehouse rented for the purpose. 
The contention that some such disposition of them would have been 
made promptly if the cars had been hauled through to destination 
tends to support the conclusion that the detention occurred through 
the neglect of complainant. Cars were spotted as rapidly as com- 
plainant could handle them on its plant track and later on the private 
siding of the rented warehouse. Defendants were ready at all times 
to make actual delivery whenever complainant should arrange’ to 
receive the shipments. Demurrage may properly be assessed fir 
detentions which the shipper can avoid or abate. Reconsignment 
case, 47 I. C. C. 590, 634 


Reparation—Rates Subsequently Reduced 


New York—Question: Would you kindly outline your opin- 
ion, with supporting decisions, if any, on the following question 
of reparation: 

In Agent Curlett’s Exceptions, Tariff 90-C, I C. C. A-496, 
Supplement 12, Item 3030-C, there appears a reduction on cocoa, 
in mixed carloads with candy and confectionery. 


, The reduction consists of the elimination of emergency 
charges by reason of the cocoa now being included in this item. 


Can reparation now be secured from the carriers for the 
emergency charges which were paid on the cocoa portion of 
mixed shipments of cocoa and confectionery which moved since 
the emergency charges became effective? 


Answer: Section I of the Interstate Commerce Act requires 
that the rates of the carriers shall be reasonable. Whether a 
given rate is unreasonable is a question of fact to be determined 
from consideration of the evidence placed before the Commis- 
sion in a proceeding for that purpose. It must, therefore, be 
shown that the rate charged on shipments moving prior to the 
reduction was an unreasonable rate. 


The Commission has held in numerous cases that the 
voluntary reduction of a rate, unaccompanied by proof that the 
higher rate was unreasonable, is not sufficient to justify an 
award of reparation on shipments moving prior to the reduc- 
tion. Providence Fruit & Produce Exchange vs. New York, 
N. H. & H. R. R., 142 I. C. C. 179, 181; Meyers Co. vs. Penn- 
sylvania R. R., 136 1.C.C. 101; Oklahoma Traffic Association 
vs. Atchison, T. & S.F. Ry. Co., 129 I. C. C. 403, 406. 

It has, however, held that while the subsequent reduction 
of a rate does not show the prior rate to be unreasonable, 
neither does it act as a bar to reparation when the former rate 
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was clearly unreasonable. Knoxville Iron Co. vs. Louisville & 
N. R. R. Co., 107 I. C. C. 627, 634. 


Limitation of Actions—Misrouting 


_ Louisiana.—Question: A claim for overcharge resulting 
from misrouting was seasonably filed with carriers, namely, 
within one year subsequent to date of delivery of shipment. 
Carriers delayed investigation and we only recently received 
report after claim had been in course of handling by initial 
carriers over a year, and now the auditor of overcharges de- 
clines refund on the ground that payment is barred by the two- 
year statute of limitation. 

It is true we neglected to file claim with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to prevent the running of the statute. We 
would appreciate your advising us whether the carrier’s posi- 
tion is correct and whether or not we now have any recourse. 
In other words, can carriers indefinitely delay handling of 
claims for misrouting until after the two-year period and then 


refuse settlement through our failure to present to the Com- 
mission. 


Answer: While paragraph 3, Section 16, of the Interstate 
Commerce Act contains, in subdivision C thereof, a provision 
extending the time for filing an overcharge claim for six months 
from the date the claim is declined by the carrier, there is no 
such provision with respect to claims for misroute which, al- 
though considered as akin to overcharge claims, are not sub- 
ject to the three-year period of limitation provided for in sub- 
division C of paragraph 3 of Section 16 of the Act, but the 
two-year limitation period prescribed in subdivision B thereof. 
See Brown Coal Company vs. Director-General, 87 I. C. C. 130; 
Gwinn Bros. & Co. vs. C. & O., 56 I. C. C. 298. Your claim, there- 
fore, under the decision of the Supreme ourt of the United States 
in Phillip vs. Grand Trunk Western Railway Company, 235 
U. S. 662, 34 S. Ct. 926, is barred at the present time, the lapse 
of time having destroyed the liability of the carrier. 


Weights and Weighing—Transfer of Overloaded Car Moving 
Under Weight Agreement 


_ Ohio.—Question: A shipment of tile is forwarded under 
weight agreement weights. According to these agreed weights 
this car is not overloaded. The railroad passed it over their 
scales and the car, according to the scales, is overloaded about 
4.000 pounds. The railroad transferred the shipment and billed 
the shipper for the cost of the transferring. 

Under the above conditions, is the railroad entitled to col- 
lect this transferring charge? 


Answer: With respect to this question, see the Commission’s 


opinion in Memphis Freight Bureau vs. St. L.-S. W. Ry. Co., 
115 I. C. C. 409. 


_ Under the principle of this case, the fact that there is a 
weight agreement in effect does not absolve the shipper from 
observing the loading capacities of cars furnished by the car- 
rier for loading. Furthermore, the shipper’s weights ascertained 
under a weight agreement are subject to check by the carrier, 
and if, in the instant case, the carrier’s weight, and not the 
shipper’s weight, is the correct weight, and therefore, the car 
was actually overloaded, the transfer charge must be paid, in 
our opinion, by the shipper. 


ATLANTIC STATES SHIPPERS’ BOARD 


The Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board will hold a 
meeting at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md., October 8. 
There will be a luncheon at the same hotel on the day of the 
meeting at which Fitzgerald Hall, president, N. C. and St. L., 
will speak on “Whose Railroads?” Robert S. Henry, assistant 
to the president, Association of American Railroads, will be 
toastmaster. In addition to the usual reports of committees 
on prospects for shipments of specific commodities in the last 
quarter of 1936, and the reports of representatives of individual 
railroads, the docket carries the following subjects for discus- 
sion and consideration: Simplification of tariffs, legislative 
matters affecting shippers and railroads; the Consolidated 
Freight Classification; pick-up and delivery services; modifica- 
tion of demurrage rules; condition and adequacy of railroad 
equipment and power; loss and damage claim prevention. W. C. 
Kendall, chairman, car service division, A. A. R., will report 
on general transportation conditions. G. Metzman, manager of 
freight transportation, New York Central, chairman of the 
railroad contact committee of the board, will discuss railroad 
conditions in the territory of the board, and A. P. Stevens, 
district manager of the car service division, will talk on the 
conservation of car supplies. Members of the board have been 
invited to attend the dinner meeting of the Traffic Club of 
Baltimore at the Lord Baltimore Hotel October 7, the evening 
before the meeting. Several of the committees of the board 
will meet on that day. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club will hold 
a luncheon meeting at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel September 
29. T. Scott Roberts, president, Adelaide Mills, Anniston, Ala., 
and president of the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will speak on the cotton industry in the south and the 
effect of freight rates on distribution. L. J. Mantoux is chair- 
man of the entertainment committee in charge. Members of 
the club were guests of the Birmingham Aero Club at a show- 
ing of the talking motion picture “Rio,” a release of the Pan- 
American Airways, at the Tutwiler Hotel September 24. 





The first fall luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of Min- 
neapolis, originally scheduled for September 24, was postponed 
to October 1. It will be held at the Nicollet Hotel. The club 
will hold a golf tournament at the Westwood Hills Golf Club 
September 29. Dinner will be served. 





Frank L. Hoover, chief clerk, At- 
chison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway, 
was installed as twenty-third president 
of The Traffic and Transportation As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh at its Septem- 
ber meeting. Born in Bedford County, 
Pa.. April 2, 1899, he was educated in 
the Tyrone, Pa., grade and high schools 
and at the Bellefonte Academy. His 
railroad experience began with the 
Monongahela Connecting Railroad, 
Pittsburgh. Later he was with the 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation 
and the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration. In 1924 he joined the Santa 
Fe staff in Pittsburgh as a car record 
clerk and was promoted to his pres- 
ent position in 1927. 





E. R. White, traffic manager, Wilson and Company, was 
elected president of the Chattanooga Traffic Club at a meeting 
at the Hotel Patten September 16. Other officers elected were: 
First vice-president, J. S. Baker; second vice-president, John 
Harms; secretary-treasurer, L. B. Rankin; members of the 
board of governors, G. B. Riggan, F. B. Ziegler, O. W. Russ, 
L. E. Cross, E. G. Tucker, G. W. Frank. The members of 
the club gave Samuel Peeples, retiring president, a silver 
mounted gavel as a token of appreciation of his service in the 
year just ended. 





The first session of the traffic institute sponsored by the 
Traffic Club of Kansas City was held September 21 at the 
Railway Exchange Building. Classes will be held each Monday 
and Wednesday evening. The course to be presented this year 
deals with Commission procedure. Lee R. Cowles, attorney, 
is the instructor. The club held its fifth and final golf tourna- 
ment of the season at Hillcrest Country Club September 22. 

The annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh, held 
hitherto on the first Thursday of March, will be held this sea- 
son on Friday, January 22, 1937. Other details of the affair 
remain to be worked out. The club will hold a dinner meeting 
at the Chartiers Heights Country Club October 5. 








The Transportation Club of Toronto, Canada, will open its 
fall activities with a meeting at the Royal York Hotel October 
15. The affair will be known as industrial night. C. L. Hilleary, 
traffic manager, F. W. Woolworth Company, New York City, 
will speak on “The Relations Between Carriers and Shippers.” 





At the annual meeting of the Traffic Club of Salt Lake 
City, held at the Hotel Utah September 11, the following officers 
were elected: President, H. W. Ansell, traffic manager, Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Company; first vice-president, J. W. Murdock, 
Southern Pacific; second vice-president, John D. West, Standard 
Furniture Company; third vice-president, A. J. Seitz, Union 
Pacific; secretary, H. C. Davis, Salt Lake and Utah Railroad; 
treasurer, C. E. Flandro, Union Pacific; members of the board 
of governors, R. O. Burkhardt, Illinois Central; Norman R. 
Hines and Company; T. H. Perleywits, Bingham and Garfield 
Railway; R. D. Sorenson; F. R. Broaddus, Norfolk and West- 
ern; A. J. Elggren, Elggren Brothers’ Produce Company. Din- 
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ner was served. A. A. Campbeil,. president, Salt Lake Adver- 
tising Club, was the speaker. 





The annual fall outing of the Wyoming Valley Traffic Club 
was held at the Irem Temple Country Club, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
September 16. The following won golf prizes: E. F. Neagle, 
Frank Witting, John Howard, W. V. May, W. P. Stuart, W. T. 
Moore and Paul Thomas. 





The Transportation Club of St. Paul held its first luncheon 
meeting of the fall season at the Hotel Lowry September 22. 
A sound motion picture, “Turnabout Man,” furnished by the 
Chevrolet Motor Company, was shown. 





The Traffic Club of New York will elect a nominating com- 
mittee at its regular monthly meeting at the Hotel Biltmore 
September 29. This will be “stunt night” and a variety show 
composed of the club’s amateur talent will be presented. Past 
presidents of the club will be the guests of President George C. 
Manning at the meeting. 





The editorial staff of the “Jolly Journal,” official organ 
of the Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New York, has been 
appointed by Bertha Timken, the new editor, as follows: Dag- 
mar J. Kimbell, Althea Lister, Mary Roan and Anne Miller. 
Leta Hughes, former editor, has been appointed chairman of 
the publicity committee, with Adele George as her assistant. 
Lillian Oliker has been appointed club librarian and Helen V. 
Reynolds has taken over the club’s employment agency and 
welfare bureau. 





The Transportation Club of New York University will 
make an inspection trip through Pennsylvania Station, New 
York, October 6. 





The Metropolitan Traffic Association of New York will 
have a dance at Midston House on October 10 as a welcome to 
new officers who will be elected on October 8. At the meeting 
on September 24, E. C. Forster of the traffic committee out- 
lined recent decisions of the Commission. 





The following have been appointed to represent their 
respective clubs as delegates at the meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at Dayton, O., October 13 and 14; 
Charlotte, N. C., Traffic and Transportation Club: George W. 
Brice, president, Mill Power Supply Company; H. L. Farrell, 
district freight agent, Baltimore and Ohio. Transportation 
Club of Springfield, Ill.: Delegates, W. C. Hurst, senior vice- 
president, Chicago and Illinois Midland Railroad; M. G. Clark, 
district freight agent, Wabash Railway; A. L. Peterson, traffic 
manager, Central Illinois Public Service Company; L. F. Root, 
district freight agent, Baltimore and Ohio; alternates, H. J. 
Ramsey, Illinois Central; Vance Williams, traffic manager, 
Chicago and Illinois Midland; M. L. Pieper, traffic commis- 
sioner, Springfield Chamber of Commerce; C. H. Ashton, traffic 
manager, Springfield Boiler Company; C. J. Kraus, traffic man- 
ager, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. Anderson, Ind., 
Traffic Club: Delegates, D. W. Yonkers, Anaconda Wire and 
Cable Company; J. W. Peters, traffic manager, Delco-Remy 
Corporation; C. J. Todd, Pennsylvania Railroad; M. J. Uremo- 
vich, Keeshin Motor Express Company; alternates, E. A. Hill, 
Big Four Railroad; O. L. Driskell, manager, O. L. D. For- 
warding Company. Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New 
York: Beatrice Sadowsky, Acme Fast Freight, Inc.; Carrie 
Henoch, Traffic Club of New York; Bertha Shnipper, Cooney 
Eckstein and Company; Jean Steinfeld, American Safety Razor 
Corporation. South Bend, Ind., Transportation Club: A. R. 
Corson, Acme Fast Freight, Inc. Traffic Club of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., W. M. Wharton, assistant general freight agent, N. C. 
and St. L. Women’s Traffic Club of Philadelphia: Florence B. 
Simpson, Davies-Turner Company. Women’s Traffic Club of 
Los Angeles: Emma Kentz, Union Pacific; Ann Boecking, 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company; Ruth McClelland, 
Western Union Telegraph Company. Transportation Club of 
Des Moines, Ia.: A. R. Crouch, traffic manager, Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Company. 





Speaking at a meeting of the Traffic Club of New York 
at the Hotel Biltmore September 23, Paul S. Willis, president, 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America, warned against 
legislation designed to compel selling on an f. o. b. shipping 
point basis. He said originally there were provisions in the 
Patman bill to do just that, but that they were eliminated 
before the bill was adopted. The same would have been the 
effect of the so-called Wheeling basing-point bill, he added, 
which died in committee. He added that he anticipated the 
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introduction of similar legislation at the coming session of 
Congress and urged transportation men to be on the lookout for 
it and to combat it. In his opinion, he said, such legislation 
would revolutionize the present system of commerce. He said 
the Patman law was similar to the interstate commerce act 
in that, since its adoption “numerous conflicting legal inter- 
pretations of it have been made.” 





C. E. R. Sherrington, London, England, secretary, Railway 
Research Service, an organization sustained by the railways of 
Great Britain, will speak at a special dinner meeting of the 
Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New York at the Commodore 
Hotel October 9. Members of the Traffic Club of New York 
have been invited to attend. Jo Shifferdecker, Committee on 
Public Relations of the Eastern Railroads, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the club’s speakers committee. 





E. M. Barradale, acting superintendent of tunnel operations, 
Port of New York Authority, spoke at a dinner meeting of the 
Traffic Club of the Lehigh Valley at the Hotel Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem, Pa., September 21. He described the building of 
the great New York bridges and tunnels and illustrated his 
talk with colored slides. F. E. Paulson, Allentown, has been 
appointed to represent the club as delegate at the meeting of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Dayton, Ohio. G. R. 
Hillegas, Easton, has been appointed chairman of the club’s 
membership committee. 


POWER REVERSE GEARS 


The member roads of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, at a meeting September 25 at the Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago, voted to accept an agreement reached between com- 
mittees representing the carriers and the railroad brotherhoods 
in respect to the installation on locomotives of reverse gears 
— by power furnished by locomotives instead of by 

and. 

A statement, issued by J. J. Pelley, president of the asso- 
ciation, after the meeting, said: 


Under the agreement, all locomotives built after September 1, 
this year, are to be equipped with power reverse gears instead of 
gears which are manually operated. The agreement further provides 
that all locomotives used in road service and weighing 150,000 pounds 
or over on drivers, and all switching locomotives weighing 130,000 
pounds or over on drivers are to be similarly equipped when they 
are placed in the shops for major repairs. The agreement provides, 
however, that these locomotives shall be equipped with power reverse 
gears not later than January 1, 1942, unless agreed to otherwise be- 
tween the management and representatives of the employes on indi- 
vidual railroads. 

Negotiations on behalf of the railroads with the Brotherhood rep- 
resentatives were conducted by Ralph Budd, president, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy; M. W. Clement, president, Pennsylvania Railroad; 
L. A. Downs, president, Illinois Central System; J. B. Hill, president, 
Louisville & Nashville; F. W. Sargent, president, Chicago and North 
Western; F. E. Williamson, president, New York Central System; 
and Mr. Pelley. 


This agreement is expected to result in the dismissal of the pro- 
ceedings now pending before the Commission. 


ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


Class I railroads of the United States on September 1 had 
22,354 new freight cars on order, according to the Association 
of American Railroads. This compares with 7,240 cars on 
order on September 1, last year, and 8,372 cars on order on 
September 1, 1934. 

New locomotives on order on September 1 totaled 70, of 
which 53 were steam locomotives and 17 were electric and 
Diesel locomotives. On September 1, last year, there were 9 
steam locomotives and 3 electrics on order, and on the same 
date, 1934, there were 35 steam and 106 electric locomotives on 
order. 

New freight cars placed in service in the first eight months 
of this year totaled 20,588, compared with 2,819 new cars 
installed in the corresponding period of 1935, and 14,970 cars 
placed in service in the same period of 1934. 

There were sixty-two new locomotives placed in service in 
the eight months’ period this year, of which 42 were steam 
locomotives and 20 were electric and Diesel engines. In the 
corresponding period of 1935, 27 steam and 101 electric locomo- 
tives were placed in service, and during this period in 1934, 6 
steam and 10 electric locomotives were installed in service. 


LOCOMOTIVE FUEL COSTS 
Class I railroads of the country incurred a cost of $19,- 
992,705 for fuel and power for locomotives in road and yard 
service in April and $85,731,844 in the four months ended with 
Apryil, according to a compilation made by the Commission's 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—items in the docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue ef The Traffic Werid. New assign- 
ments new on the Commissien’s decket ef dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Current cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late te show the change in 
this docket will be neted elsewhere. 


September 28—St. Joseph, Mo.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Weaver: 
27389—Mitchelhill Seed Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 


September 28—Louisville, Ky.—Hotel Brown—Examiner Worthington: 
27409—Louisville Cement Co. vs. C. & O. et al. 


September 28—New York, N. Y.—Hotel Pennsylvania—Examiner Coyle: 
BMC 50198—Application of Ernest DiBello, Brooklyn, N. Y., to op- 
erate as contract carrier. 
BMC 50803—Application of Traffic Motor Express, Maspeth, L. I., 
N. Y., to operate as common carrier. 


September 28—New York—Hotel Pennsylvania—Examiner McChord: 
27428—Warner Chemical Co. et al. vs. C. & O. et al. 


September 28—Washington, D. C.—Oral argument: 
Finance 9918—Missouri Pacific reorganization. 


September 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boyden: 
Finance No. 10913—Western Pacific R. R. Co. reorganization. 
September 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Prichard: 
Finance 11337—Application of the N. Y. C. to lease railroad prop- 
erties and franchises of St. Lawrence & Adirondack Ry. 
September 28—Jacksonville, Fla.—Hotel Mayflower—Joint Board 64: 
BMC 19190—Application of L. & L. Freight Lines, Inc., Miami, Fla., 
to operate as common carrier also to extend present operation. 
BMC 78355—Application of L. & L. Freight Lines, Inc., to operate 
as contract carrier. 


September 28—San Francisco—Merchants Exchange—Examiner Croft: 
BMC 30607—Santa Fe Trails Stages, Inc. 


September 28—Boston, Mass.—Hotel Lenox—Joint Boards 18 and 134: 

BMC 50234—Application of Francis E. Favreau, Worcester Mass., to 
operate as contract carrier. 

BMC 50705—Application of Kenneth E. Gross, Chepachet, R. I., to 
operate as contract carrier. 


September 28—Kansas City, Mo.—Chamber of Commerce—Examiner 
Simmons: 
BMC C-14—Mid-Western Motor Freight Tariff Bureau, Inc., vs. Rite- 
way Motor Service et al. 


September 28—Philadelphia, Pa.—Chamber of Commerce—Examiner 
Lawton: 
BMC 50516—Application of National Storage & Furniture Co. of At- 
lantic City, Inc., Atlantic City, N. J., to operate as common 


September 28—Philadelphia, Pa.—Chamber of Commerce—Examiner 
Sullivan: 
1. & S. M-27—Rates via Atlantic States Line, Inc. 
carrier. 


September 28—Minneapolis, Minn.—Hotel Nicollet-—Examiner Smith: 
i. & S. 4231—Commodities between Chicago, Ill., and Twin Cities. 


September 28—Butte, Mont.—U. S. Court Rooms—Joint Board 82: 
BMC-F 101—Northern Pacific Transport Co.—Purchase of Fitzhugh 
& ‘Thompson. 
September 28—Grants Pass, Ore—Court House—Oregon Comm.: 
Finance 11296—Joint application of city of Grants Pass and Crescent 
City Harbor district for construction of line in Josephine county, 
Ore., and Del Norte county, Cal. 
Finance 11334—Application of City of Grants Pass to acquire the 
California & Oregon Coast Railroad Co. 


September 29—New York, N. Y.—Hotel Pennsylvania—Examiner Coyle: 
BMC 50185—Application of Crozier Brothers, White Plains, N. Y., 
to operate as common carrier. 


September 29—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
Finance 10564—J. W. & N. W. Abandonment. 
Finance 10574—Erie Railroad Co. acquisition. 


September 29—Boston, Mass.—Hotel Lenox—Joint Board 22: 
BMC 50657—Application of R. T. M. Trucking Co., Inc., Springfield, 
Mass., to operate as contract carrier. 
BMC 50372—Application of Lawrence Kilroy, Roxbury, Mass., to 
operate as common carrier. 


September 29—Harrisburg, Pa.—Public Service Comm.—Joint Board 67: 
BMC-F 29—Keeshin Transcontinental Freight Lines, Inc.—Acquisition 
of control of Bausman Motor Express, Inc. 


September 29—Spokane, Wash.—U. S. Court Room—Examiner Higgins: 
BMC-F 76—Union Pacific Stages, Inc.—Purchase of Burns Stage 
Line. 
September 30—New York—Hotel Pennsylvania—-Examiner McChord: 
27432—-Great Lakes Coal & Coke Co. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
September 30—Houston, Tex.—Ben Milam Hotel—Joint Board 77: 
BMC 11929—Application of Bayshore Bus Line, Goose Creek, Tex., 
to operate as common carrier. 
September 30—Tallahassee, Fla.—U. S. Court Rooms—Joint Board 64: 
BMC 50272—Application of Ernest Willie Handley, Greenville, Fla., 
to operate as contract carrier. 
September 30—Baltimore, Md.—Assn. of Comm.—Joint Board 120: 
BMC 50200—Application of Elizabeth Disaia, Baltimore, Md., to op- 
erate as contract carrier. 
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September 30—Boston, Mass.—Hotel Lenox—Examiner Naefe: 
BMC 57—Application of Crescent Transportation Co., Springfield, 
Mass., to operate as contract carrier and extend present operation. 


September 30—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
* Finance 11229 and 11230—Alabama & Western Florida acquisition. 


October 1—-St. Louis, Mo.—Coronado Hotel—Examiner Simmons: 
1. & S. M-21—Commodities via Western Trucking Co. 


October 1—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
1. & S. 4191 and 1st and 2nd suppl. orders—Pick-up and delivery 
in official territory. 
27425—Official territory pick-up and delivery service. 


October 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Linn: 
BMC 50249—Application of H. Hunter Fultz, Leesburg, Va., to op- 
erate as common carrier. 


October 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Walsh and Jameson: 
Finance 10860—Reader R. R. reorganization. 


October 1—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Federal Bldg.—Joint Board 74: 
BMC 50582—Application of H. D. Phillippi, Somerset, Pa., to op- 
erate as common carrier. 
BMC 50601—Application of Earl Shaulis, Friedens, Pa., to operate 
as common carrier. 
BMC 50838—Application of Ray Walker, Friedens, Pa., to operate 
as common carrier. 


October 1—Portland, Ore.—Portland Hotel—Joint Board 81: 
BMC-F 89—Eugene H. Kendall—Acquisition of control of Asbury 
Transportation Co. of Oregon, Inc. 
October 2—Portland, Ore.—Portland Hotel—Joint Board 5: 
* BMC-F 94—Pacific Truck Express—Purchase of Zero Express Lines. 


October 2—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel—Joint Board 32: 
BMC 50544—Application of Texas & Pacific Motor Hransport Co. 


October 2—St. Louis, Mo.—Coronado Hotel—Joint Board 135: 
BMC 50595—Application of Joseph Pohl, Marine, Ill., to operate as 
contract carrier. 


October 2—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Federal Bldg.—Joint Board 74: 
BMC 50408—Application of Paul L. Landis, Berlin, Pa., to operate 
as common carrier. 
BMC 50492—Application of Morris M. Miller, Somerset, Pa., to 
operate as contract carrier. 
BMC 50837—Application of Milton D. Walker, Friedens, Pa., to op- 
erate as common carrier. 


October 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Haley: 
BMC 50500—Application of Clarence C. Monninger, Hagerstown, Md., 
to operate as common carrier. 


October 2—Boston, Mass.—Hotel Lennox—Examiner Naefe: 
1. & S. M-24—Rates via H. B. Church Truck Service Co. 
October 2—San Francisco—Merchants Exchange—Joint Board 78: 
BMC 50663—Application of Sacramento Northern Railway, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to operate as common carrier. 


October 5—New York, N. Y.—Hotel Pennsylvania—W. A. Hill: 
Ex Parte BMC 1—Rules and regulations governing settlement of 
rates and charges by motor common and contract carriers. 


October 5—Houston, Texas—Ben Milam Hotel—Examiner Weaver: 
|. & S. 4220—Bags and bagging from New Orleans, La., to Oklahoma. 
Fourth Section Application 16464—Bags and bagging from ports in 
La. to points on the Fort Smith and Western. 
Fourth Section Application 16496—Bagging, etc., from New Orleans, 
La., to pts. on the Ft. S. & W.—Filed by L. & A. 


October 5—Fort Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texas—Joint Boards 77 and 33: 
BMC 8976—Application of White Star Motor Coaches, Stamford, Tex., 
to operate as common carrier. 
October 5—Clinton, Ia.—Federal Bldg.—Joint Board 54: 
BMC 50867—Application of Dick J. Wilkins, Fulton, Ill., to operate 
as contract carrier. 


October 5—Youngstown, O.—Federal Bldg.—Joint Board 27 and Ex- 
aminer Johnston: e 
BMC 50062—Application of Anderson Suburban Delivery, Youngs- 
town, O., to operate as contract carrier. 
BMC 28386—Application of John W. Smythe, Girard, O., to operate 
as contract carrier. 
BMC 59560—Application of Glenn Cartage Co., Girard, O., to operate 
as contract carrier and also extend its present operations. 
October 5—Sacramento, Calif.—U. S. Court Room—Joint Board 151: 
BMC-F 90—Oregon California Fast Freight and Nevada California 
Fast Freight—Purchase of Stewart Transportation. 
October 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Parker and Idol: 
BMC 46053—Application of Buchman & Brockway, Inc., Somerville, 
N. J., to operate as common carrier. 
BMC 49296—Application of Bigley Brothers, Inc., Hoboken, N. J., 
to operate as contract carrier. 
BMC 79638—Application of Bigley Trucking Corporation, New York, 
N. Y., to operate as contract carrier. 
October 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Boyden and Wilkinson: 
Finance 10028—C. R. I. & P. reorganization. 
October 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kephart: 
BMC 66562—Application of Railway Express Agency, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., to operate in all the states and the District of Columbia. 
October 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sweet: 
Finance 9918—Missouri Pacific Reorganization. 
October 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Mullen: 
* 27402—Practices of the P. L, & W. et al. 
* Finance 8928—Youngstown & Suburban trackage rights. 


(Continued on page 590) 














































Personal Notes 





M. L. Lyles, assistant to the president of the A. T. and S. F. 
Railroad, was the guest speaker September 21 at the luncheon 
meeting of the Business Editors’ Association of Chicago. The 
luncheon was served in the dining car of the Super Chief, in 
the Dearborn Station Annex. He talked about railroad public 
relations work, of which he is in charge on the Santa Fe, and 
modern improvements in rail passenger and freight service. 
There was considerable discussion by members after the ad- 
dress and many questions were asked. In reply to one of 
them, Mr. Lyles said the Super Chief had been sold out every 
trip since it started and that right now everything in it was 
reserved for two months ahead; also, he said, travel on the 
Chief had increased greatly since the Super Chief was put into 
service. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe has announced the 
following appointments: A. M. Reinhardt, general freight agent, 
San Francisco; Elmer B. Johnson, assistant general freight 
agent, San Francisco; G. T. Hurst, assistant general freight 
agent, San Francisco; F. A. Bell, assistant general freight agent, 
Los Angeles; R. S. Hirsch, division freight agent, Los Angeles; 
Walter S. Pitchford, general agent, Sacramento; H. W. Pate, 
general agent, Portland, Ore.; L. C. Krames, division freight 
and passenger agent, Stockton, Cal.; H. C. Vincent, assistant 
general passenger agent, Los Angeles; H. C. Hunter, industrial 
agent, San Francisco; Louis J. Leroy, assistant industrial agent, 
San Francisco. 

Earle G. Lee has been appointed superintendent of dining 
car service for the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy at Chicago. 

The Kansas City Southern has announced the following 
appointments: J. T. Garrigues, coal traffic agent, Kansas City; 
Ray Henry, coal traffic agent, Kansas City; C. H. Gilbert, city 
freight agent, Omaha, Neb.; L. R. Squire, city freight agent, 
Chicago. 

J. E. Cunningham has been appointed manager for the 
Springmeter Shipping Company, Inc., at Boston, Mass. 

William H. Jones, who retired as assistant general freight 
agent in 1934, after 45 years of continuous service with the 
Chicago and North Western, died at his home in Evanston, II1., 
September 18. 

J. G. McCullar has been appointed traveling engineer for 
the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana and the 
Texas and New Orleans Railroad, with headquarters at Vic- 
toria, Tex. 

Arthur C. Leake has been appointed general agent at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., for the Minneapolis and St. Louis. Richmond D. 
Luce has been appointed traveling agent at St. Louis, Mo. 

The Erie Railroad has announced the following appoint- 
ments: E. R. Munford, traveling freight agent; J. E. Shaugh- 
nessy, commercial agent, and P. J. Bernard, commercial agent, 
all at Cleveland. 

The Missouri and Arkansas has appointed the following 
general agents: C. F. Sutterfield at Shreveport, La.; J. D. 
Hutchinson at Helena, Ark., and H. W. Patterson at New York 
City. 

Samuel H. Richter, for eight years manager of the Aus- 
tralian freight department of the American Pioneer Line, has 
been appointed to the newly created office of manager of the 
outward freight department of the line. 

John A. Salmon has been appointed district passenger agent 
at New York for the Denver and Rio Grande Western and 
Western Pacific railroads. 

Gerard McNamara has been appointed assistant to H. E. 
Stocker, traffic manager of the American Type Founders Sales 
Corporation and instructor in transportation at New York uni- 
versity, effective October 1. 

Frank C. Munson, president, Munson Steamship Line, died 
at Port Chester, N. Y., September 24, from injuries received 
in an automobile accident the day before. He was sixty years 
old and had been connected with the line for over forty years. 

R. Y. DuQuesnay has been appointed vice-president and 
general manager of the Mississippi and Skuna Valley Railroad, 
and traffic manager of the E. L. Bruce Company, at Memphis, 
Tenn. 


NEW PENNSY CHICAGO-INDIANA SERVICE 


A new passenger train between Chicago and Indiana 
points will be put in service by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
September 27. The train will be known as the Indiana Arrow. 
It will carry coaches, parlor cars and a diner. Leaving Chi- 
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cago at 5:05 p. m., eastern standard time, it will arrive at 
Richmond, Ind., at 8:25, central standard time; Bradford 
Ohio, 8:45 p. m., eastern standard time; Indianapolis, 8:20 
p. m., central standard time, and Louisville, Ky., 11:05 p. m., 
central standard time. Northbound, the new train will leave 
Richmond at 3:40 p. m., central standard time; Bradford, 4:15 
p. m., eastern standard time; Louisville, 1:00 p. m., central 
standard time, and Indianapolis at 3:55 p. m., central standard 
time. It will arrive at Chicago at 9:00 p. m., central standard 
time. 


PENNSY NEW YORK-PHILADELPHIA-WASHINGTON 
SERVICE 


The Pennsylvania Railroad will speed up its passenger 
services between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, September 27. The hourly trains between New York 
and Philadelphia will have their speeds stepped up, and five 
of them will operate on schedules faster than any now avail- 
able. The fastest will be the train leaving Philadelphia at 
8:00 a. m., which will reach New York at 9:34 a. m., covering 
the distance in 94 minutes. The Congressional, between New 
York and Washington, will operate on a schedule of 215 min- 
utes for 226 miles, including six intermediate stops. On this 
schedule Philadelphia and Baltimore will be 87 minutes apart 
and Philadelphia and Washington 128 minutes apart. Penn- 
sylvania schedules between Philadelphia and Boston and other 
New England points will also be speeded up materially. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


Claims paid for freight loss and damage by the member 
railroads of the freight claim division of the Association of 
American Railroads in the first six months of 1936 totaled 
$9,363,032, according to a statement issued by the division. 
Commodities showing heaviest claims were fresh vegetables, 
with 14.8 per cent of the total, furniture with 7 per cent, live 
stock with 8.2 per cent, and manufactured and miscellaneous 
articles with 15.2 per cent. Analyzed by causes, 50.6 per cent 
of all the claims were paid for unlocated damage, 11.9 per cent 
for concealed loss and damage, 6.1 per cent on account of 
defective equipment and 4.5 per cent because of train accidents. 


N. Y. C. IMPROVES PASSENGER SERVICE 


The New York Central will add four new passenger trains 
and will speed up the schedules of others as much as an hour, 
effective September 27. One of the new trains, the Michigan, 
will operate daily in both directions between Chicago and 
Detroit. The Air Liner will operate between Toledo and Chi- 
cago. Other new trains include the Knickerbocker, between 
New York and St. Louis, serving Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Peoria and other cities, a train that now operates only east- 
bound, and a new nightly train between New York City and 
points in New York state. The westbound running time of 
the Commodore Vanderbilt, New York-Chicago train, will be 
speeded up by 25 minutes. It will leave New York at 4:30 
p. m. and arrive at Chicago 9:40 a. m., eastern standard time. 
Other trains, the running time of which will be cut materially, 
include the Wolverine, the Southwestern Limited and the 
North Shore Limited. 


N. Il. T. L. MEETING 


The annual meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League will be held at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York 
City, Nevember 18 and 19, with a meeting of the executive 
committee November 16 and 17. 





RAILWAY BUSINESS ASSOCIATION DINNER 
The annual dinner of the Railway Business Association 
will be held at the Commodore Hotel, New York City, No- 
vember 5. An attendance of 1600 is anticipated. Presidents 
and other high executives of the railways will be guests of 
the members of the association. 





1. C. C. PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission: Francis P. Conroy, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Blair Foster, Atlanta, Ga.; Joe D. Hughes, 
Washington, D. C.; David. Knapp, Jr., Mobile, Ala. Richard 
M. Nichols, Boston, Mass: 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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BOSTON, 
NEW ORLEANS, 
Los ANGELES HARBOR, 
SAN FRANCISCO anv ST. JOHN, N. B. 
AND 
CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, COSTA 
RICA, GUATEMALA, HONDURAS, BRITISH 
HONDURAS, NICARAGUA, EL SALVADOR 
also 


WEST COAST PORTS of CENTRAL end SOUTH AMERICA 
and MEXICO (trenshipment at CRISTOBAL) 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT | 


321 St. Charles St. 
St. John, N. B....H. E. Kane & Co. 


Pler 3, North River New Orleans 
W. Washington St. 
Fourth Street Lendon, Eng..Caribbean 8.8. 


.8. Agency. 
Long Wharf Ltd., Adelaide House, King William St. 


Also regular weekly 


nger service (and “Guest Cruises’) 
to the 


‘est Indies and Caribbean, 


SHIP THROUGH 


WILMINGTON 


on the Delaware 


We solicit specific inquiries relating to 
our facilities, our rates and terms. 
Charles H. Gant, Manager 
WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 
Wilmington Delaware 


NORTH DAKOTA-MONTANA SHIPPERS 


We are the only thru line from Chicago-Milwaukee 
to Fargo, N. D.—2nd Morning Delivery 


—o-— ALSO —o-— 


All equipment refrigerated type—largest 
fleet in Chicago-Twin City field. 


Dependable Service 
GLENDENNING TRANSFER SERVICE 


General Offices—480 Broadway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Milwaukee 


Chicago 
106 Seeboth St. W. 


2550 W. Madison St. 


Fargo 
8—13th St. 











Digest of New Complaints 


BMC-C 19, Middle Atlantic States Motor Carrier Conference, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., vs. American Carrier Corporation. 

Alleges defendant, in its tariff MF I. C. C. No. 3, has published 
rates, charges, rules and regulations in violation of section 202-A 
of the motor carrier act being contrary to the policy of Con- 
gress and in violation of section 216-B by reason of being unduly 
low and unremunerative. The defendant operates between points 
in Del., Md., N. J., N. Y. and Pa. Complaint also alleges that 
the rates are not in accord with those published by the majority 
of the motor carriers serving the same territory and that by 
reason of such difference. defendant’s rates tend to destroy the 
prevailing rate structure and demoralize industry in such manner 
as to prevent the maintenance of adequate facilities of equipment 
necessary to the proper serving of the public. Asks for a cease 
and desist order and an order requiring the establishment of 
rates and charges that will be just and reasonable. (Glenn F. 
Morgan, asst, mgr., 908 Earle Bldg., Washington, D. C.) 

. 27536, National Construction Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., vs. Canadian 
Pacific et al. 

Rate, liquid asphalt, Coutts, Alberta, Can., to Blackfoot, Mont., 
in violation of sections 1 and 4. Asks reparation. (A. R. Morgan, 
practitioner, 108 W. 35th St.. Minneapolis, Minn.) 

. 27537, Wells Petroleum Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Demurrage, petroleum fuel oil and/or distillate, Ponca City, 
Okla., Cragin station, Chicago, Ill., in violation of section 1. Asks 
reparation. (Ferbert B. Stephen and G.. M. Stephen, commerce 
attys., Chicago, Ill.) 

. 27538, Richardson Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., vs. Manistee & 
Northeastern et al. 

Rates, fruit in brine, Northport, Mich., to Rochester, in vio- 
lation of section 6. Asks reparation. (L. V. Brandt and Edgar 
O. Anderson, practitioners, 328 South Jefferson St., Chicago, Il.) 
. 27539, Louisiana Oil Refining Corporation, Shreveport, La., vs. 
Alton & Southern et al. 

Rates, chemicals described as motor fuel anti-knock compound, 
Carney’s Point, N. J., to Shreveport and Bossier City, La., in vio- 
lation of section 6. Asks reparation. (E. M. Hingle, t. m. and 
practitioner, P. O. Box 1117, Shreveport, La.) 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 
(Continued from page 587) 
October 6—Cedar Rapids, Ia.—U. S. Court—Joint Boards 46 and 54: 
BMC 3563—Application of National Transfer & Storage Co., Marshall- 
town, Ia., to operate as common carrier and extend operations. 
October 6—Montpelier, Vt.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Naefe and 
Joint Boards 116 and 133: 
BMC 45626—Application of Vermont Transit Co., Inc., Burlington, 
Vt., to operate as common carrier and also extend present operation. 
BMC 45401 and BMC 45402—Application of Vermont Transit «Co., 
Burlington, Vt., to operate as contract carrier. ‘ 


October 6—Cedar Rapids, Ia.—U. S. Court Rooms—Joint Board 92: 
BMC 2868—Foster Bus Line. 


October 7—New York, N. Y.—Pennsylvania Hotel—Examiner Hoy: 
25727—-Seatrain Lines, Inc., vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
27011—Gulf Refining Co. vs. Central of New Jersey et al. 


October 7—Shreveport, La.—Chamber of Commerce—Examiner Weaver: 
1. & S. 4225—Switching charges at Shreveport, La. 
October 7—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
24847—Chicago Live Stock Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
October 7—Akron, O.—Portage Hotel—Examiner Johnston and joint 
boards 23 and 59: 
BMC 60766—Application of John S. Wright, East Akron, O., to op- 
erate as contract carrier and also extend its present operation. 
October 7—Chicago, Ill.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Taylor: 
|. & S. 4244—Live stock to or from Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


October 7—Los Angeles, Calif.—Calif. Comm.—Joint Board 75: 
BMC-F 9i—Pacific Freight Lines—Acquisition of control of Keystone 
Express System. 


BMC-F 92—Pacific Freight Lines—Purchase of Richards Trucking & 
Warehouse Co. 


October 8—El Paso, Tex.—Paso del Norte—Joint Board 129: 
BMC 59894—Application of Fowler Truck Line, Lordsburg, N. M., 
to extend its present operation as common carrier. 


October 8—Des Moines, Ia.—U. S. Court—Joint Boards 46, 136 and 137: 
BMC 407—Application of Redman Transfer Co., Ottumwa, Ia., to 
operate as common carrier and also extend its present operation. 


A STUDY CLASS IN I. C. C. PRACTICE—Conducted for men 
versed in freight traffic principles by practicing attorneys with wide 
traffic experience. For information: Telephone Longbeach 7117 (Chi- 
cago). 


WANTED—Position by experienced and capable traffic manager, 
familiar railroad, steamship and motor carriers’ rates and regulations. 
Practitioner before Interstate Commerce Commission. Moderate salary 
until ability demonstrated. Best of references. Apply Box. FFM-1, 
Traffic World, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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National Furniture Week... =erober 2-10 








FIRST AMONG THE CABRIERS OF THE WORE Ee 


Norfolk and Western engineers and research experts, in cooperation with furniture manufacturers in Virginia and Carolina, — 
have iabored unceasingly over a period of years to develop a “fool proof,” safe method of loading and stowing the great volume 
of furniture manufactured in Norfolk and Western territory @ The operating and transportation departments of the rail- — 
way have perfected Precision Transportation—a combination of safety, dependability, speed and economy in merchandise 
freight traffic, found only on the Norfolk and Western Railway @ Today, as a tribute to untiring efforts and hearty 
cooperation between these manufacturers and the railway, the Norfolk and Western—for furniture traffic originating on its - 
line—ranks first among the railways of the world @ This huge volume of furniture is carried from its point of origin to 
its destination in the shortest possible length of time and with an absolute minimum of breakage @ All other commodities 
moved by Precision Transportation receive the same careful and satisfactory handling @ When there is freight to be moved, 
call o Norfolk and Western representative—he will help you. @ 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY @ PRECISION TRANSPORTATION — 
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BMC 29116—Application of Worden Transfer, Leon, Ia., to operate 
as common carrier and also extend its present operation. 


October 8—Akron, O.—Portage Hotel—Joint Board 27: 
BMC 50687—Application of Sewell Oil Co., Dover, O., 
as common carrier. 
BMC 50815—Application of Valley Motor Transit Co., 
pool, O., to operate as common carrier. 


to operate 


East Liver- 


October 8—Madison, Wis.—U. S. Court—Joint Boards 13, 141 and 142: g7ars ant Tasteiner "See: 


BMC 68912—Application of Schumacher Motor 
Wis., to operate as contract carrier. 

BMC 70426—Application of Schumacher Motor Express, Eay” 
Wis., to operate as common carrier and extend present op 


a 8 and 9—Washington, D. C.—Argument: ¢ 
. & S. 4142—Packing house products from Iowa to the_ 
25148, 26970 and 27224—Swift & Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C,/ 


October 9—Des Moines, Ia.—U. S. Court—Examine 
Joint Board 92: . 
BMC 29467—Application of Redman Transfer Co., 
operate as contract carrier. 
BMC 21471—Bruce Transfer & Storage Co. 


October 9—Madison, Wis.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner 
BMC 50293—Application of Hutter Construction Co., 
Wis., to operate as contract carrier. 


Express, Eau Cl 


~vis and 
oa 


Ottimwa, Ia., to 


Aplin: 
Fond du Lac, 


October 9—Madison, Wis.—U. S. Court Rooms—Joint Board 141: 
BMC 3575—Application of Bernd Trux, Inc., New Richmond, Wis., 
to operate as common carrier. 


October 9—Akron, O.—Portage Hotel—Joint Boards 117 and Examine: 
Johnston: 
BMC 39718—Application of Harry T. Higy, 
as contract carrier. 
BMC 50710—Application of Harvey 
O., to operate as contract carrier. 


October 9—Memphis, Tenn.—Peabody Hotel—Examiner 
* 1. & S. 4250—Receipt of cotton at compress platforms. 


October 10—El] Paso, Tex.—Paso del Norte—Joint Board 33: 
BMC 59894—Application of Fowler Truck Line, Lordsburg, 
to operate as common carrier. 
October 12—'l'oledo, O.—New Secor—Joint Board 57: 
BMC 50402—Application of Ferdinand Liszi, Toledo, O., 
contract carrier. 


October 12—Chicago, Ill.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Taylor: 
1. & S. 4236—Woodpulp from Baltimore, Md., to Wabash, Ind. 
October 12—Bismarck, N. D.—U. S. Court Rooms—Joint Board 24: 
BMC 50221—Application of Erickson & Miller, Minot, N. D., to op- 
erate as contract carrier. 
BMC 50412—Application of John V. Kuhn, 
operate as common carrier. 


October 12—Little Rock, Ark.—Hotel 
Joint Board 35: 
BMC 59239—Application of W. F. Couch, Junction City, Ark., 
erate as contract carrier and extend present operation. 
October 12—Houston, Tex.—Ben Milam Hotel—Joint Board 152: 


BMC 1210—Application of Ozark Motor Line, Dallas, Tex., to operate 
as common carrier. 


Rittman, O., to operate 


R. Lehman, New Comerstown, 


Weaver: 
N. Bs 


to operate as 


Richardton, N. D., to 


Marion—Examiner Peyser and 


to op- 


Climb aboard 


with your goods 
THE CONTINENT'S UNDER YOUR THUMB 


Business is making the sky the limit. Every day 1,000 American firms are 
profiting by sending their shipments ‘‘Air Express." 

There’s a reason for it: Nation-wide, super-speed Air Express puts the 
continent under your thumb. You can reach directly overnight 215 key cities 
in the United States and Canada—and 32 Latin-American countries by the 
fastest route obtainable. Then, by quick transfer of shipments to dependable 
Railway Express and ite 23,000 offices along all the principal railroad lines, 
your goods can reach practically any consignee in the Americas. 
few hours, and all at astonishingly economical rates. 

For service and information phone any Railway Express office. 


AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION 
RatitLway ExpeprESS AGENCY 


Many in a 
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October 12—Houston, Tex.—Ben Milam Hotel—Examiner Booth: 
* BMC 2960—Application of D. A. Beard Truck Lines Co., Inc., Hous- 
ton, Tex., to operate as common carrier. 


October 13—Atlanta, Ga.—U. S. Court Room—wW. A. Hill: 
Ex Parte BMC 1—Rules and regulations governing settlement of 
rates and charges by motor common and contract carriers. 


October 13—New York, N. Y.—Hotel Pennsylvania—Commissioner Por- 


30 reight forwarding investigation 
«. carload freight). 


tt 13—Dayton, O.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Johnston: 
tic 50487—Application of Roy Michael, Dayton, O., to operate as 
Jsommon carrier. 


vctober 13—Bismarck, N. D.—U. S. Court—Joint Boards 84 and 143: 
BMC 3188—Application of City Dray Line, Medina, N. D., to operate 
as common carrier and extend present operation. 
October 13—Houston, Tex.—Ben Milam Hotel—Joint board 32: 
BMC 33023—Application of R. L. Surles Motor Freight Line, Hous- 
ton, Tex., to operate as contract carrier. 
BMC 37163—Application of Tips, Heath & Co., 
operate as common carrier. 


October 14—Chicago, Ill.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Taylor: 
13535 et al.—Consolidated Southwestern Cases. 
27401—Wrought pipe and fittings. 
13800—J. A. Waldrep et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
14880—Dallas Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & R. et al. 
14416—Little Rock Bd. of Commerce vs. A. & S. et al. 
15463—St. Louis C. of C. et al. vs. A. & R. et al. 
1. & S. 3130—Southwestern rates. 
1. & S. Nos. 2097 and 2271—Rates to southwestern destinations. 
Fourth Section Applications or Portions of Appl. Nos. 462, 565, 634, 
700, 701, 999, 1005, 4486, 4487, 4491, 4648, 12442, 12446, 12524, 12548 
and 12555. 
October 14—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
27135—Hanna Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. L, et al. 
27208—Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co. et al. vs. S. A. L. et al. 
27231—Charles E. Gibson, Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
27176—Colley-Woods Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 


October 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Harris: 
Fourth Section Applications 16414 and 16415—Petroleum products 
from South Atlantic and Florida ports—Filed by J. E. Tilford. 
October 14—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Paxton—Joint Board 138 and 93: 
BMC 50703—Application of Greene’s Transfer, Missouri Valley, Ia., 
to operate as common carrier. 
BMC 50898—Application of L. W. Zentmire, Rushville, Neb., 
erate as common carrier. 


October 14—Houston, Tex.—Ben Milam Hotel—Joint Board 32: 
BMC 32528—Application of Union City Transfer, Beaumont, Tex., 
to operate as common carrier. 


October 14—Sioux City, Ia.—Warrior Hotel—Examiner Higgins: 
* BMC-F 65—Dougherty Storage & Van Co.—Purchase of Bell Transfer, 
Inc. 

October 15—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
27171—Johnson Cash-Way Lumber Co. et al. vs. U. P. R. R. 
27235—Louisiana Oil Refining Corporation vs. T. & P. 

October 15—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
27463—Emergency freight charges within North Carolina. 


October 15—Lincoln, Neb.—Hotel Cornhusker—Joint Board 93: 
BMC 50012—Application of Diehl Transport, Bassett, Neb., to operate 
as contract carrier. 


October 15—Lincoln, Neb.—Hotel Cornhusker—Joint Board 19: 
BMC 50246—Application of Frei Transport Co., Grand Island, Neb., 
to operate as contract carrier. 
BMC 50674—Application of Scheerger Transport Co., 
Neb., to operate as contract carrier. 
October 15—Cincinnati, O.—Netherland Plaza—Joint Board 60: 
BMC 86132—Application of Meizlish Corporation, Middletown, O., 
to operate as contract carrier. 


October 15—Roanoke, Va.—Patrick Henry Hotel—Examiner Worth- 
ington: 
27405—Columbian Paper Co. vs. N. & W. et al. 
27476—Columbian Paper Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
October 15—St. Paul, Minn.—Minn. Comm.—Joint Board 24: 

BMC 50615—Application of Raymond Bros. Motor Transportation, 
Inec., St. Cloud, Minn., to extend operation as contract carrier. 
BMC 66788—Application of Raymond Bros. Motor Transportation, 
Inc., St. Cloud, Minn., to operate as common carrier. 
October 15—Houston, Tex.—Ben Milam Hotel—Joint Board 16: 
* BMC 40179—Application of Rapid Transit Co., Dallas, Tex., 

erate as common carrier. 
* BMC 80415—Application of Arthur E. McDonald, Waxahachie, Tex., 
to operate as common carrier. 
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Are Your Cars | \y 
In Keeping with the 
Quality of Products 
They Carry? 
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One of the marks of a successful 
executive is his sense of fitness. 
He realizes that everything he 
does, every action he takes, has 
a direct bearing on the reputation 


and prestige of his company. 


Leaving nothing undone to create 
a favorable impression upon his 
customers, such an_ executive 
naturally insists that his product 


be shipped in first-class cars. 


North American specializes in 
clean, modern and well main- 
tained cars. If you ship in tank 
or refrigerator cars, you owe it to 


yourself to investigate. 


ed 
A North 


American 
Car Lease 
ls Sound 
Business 
Economy 


NORTH AMERICAN 
CAR CORPORATION 


327 South La Salle St., 


Chicago 
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TRAIN %.5SOUTH): 


Leave Chicago bu 
Arrive Centralia, Ill............. 1:35 a.m. (st day) th 
Arrive Carbondale, Ill..........- 2:50 a.m. (1st day) 

Arrive Cairo, Ill..............-- 4:05 a.m. (ist day) oo 
Arrive Memphis 8:35 a.m. (1st day) = 
Arrive Jackson, Miss..........-- 6:45 p.m. (1st day) se | 
Arrive Vicksburg, Miss... .......12:40 a.m. (Qnd day) 
Arrive Monroe, La 9:50 a.m. (Qnd day) 
Arrive Shreveport, La 3:00 p.m. (2nd day) 
Arrive Baton Rouge, La.......-..10:10 a.m. (Qnd day) 

Arrive New Orleans ..... 4:00 a.m. (2nd day) } 


m 


te) 


In keeping with the modern trend this fast freight train will make a one 
day earlier delivery in the south than has heretofore been available. 


le 





